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however, as ia the distance of America from England, there is 
no greater difference of accent between the inhabitants of Lon- 
lon and New-York than between those of London and Norwich. 
With respect to Mr. Payne, the young performer we are speak- 
ing of, a little study under a judicious instructer will soon correct 
the trifling deficiencies which are discoverable in his enunciation ; 
while, by the aid of a fencing and dancing-master, he may ac- 
quire more graceful attitudes than he now exhibits. In all other 
respects, nature has endowed him with every quality for a great 
actor. He possesses all the simplicity which is the result of a 
fine taste; and he appears to have a chasteness of feeling, and a 
judiciousness of conception, which never suffer him to run into 
those vicious extravagances so common in blustering, half-formed 
actors. He speaks at once to the sober senses, to the feelings, 
and to the heart. In passages where no vehemence of passion is 
required, he is calm, temperate, and interesting. He never rants 
unnecessarily. His ‘own discretion is his tutor.” But when 
he came to contend with Glenalvon, he burst forth with all the 
fire of indignation and anger, arising from wounded pride; and, 
when he found he was to‘ perish by a villain’s hand,’ his re- 
mark that ‘he had slain him,’ was not delivered in a loud, boust- 
ing tone, but in the mild accents of a dying hero, modestly con- 
scious of his courage. Such is the character of this young gen- 
tleman, who makes a fairer promise than any juvenile adventurer 
we have ever seen; and who, like some valuable raw material, 
brought from a distant country, only wants a little of that fine 
polishing which English artists can give, in order to make him 
verfect.” Just at the close of the season of 1813 at Drury-lane, 
Mr. Payne was brought out in a third part, which he acted at the 
earnest solicitation of the managers, although the character, even 
in America, had never been a favorite with him. One paper, how- 
ever, speaking of his performance, says, “ his Romeo was well re- 
ceived throughout ;” another, “he had an admirable conception 
of his author, gave additional proofs of his capability as an 
actor, and much promise of becoming a distinguished ornament 
of the histrionic art. In the tender parts of the character, he 
was unequal to those passages where his fire and energy are called 
into action, rather than his pathos or delineation of love. His 
action is easy and graceful, but at times too redundant; and in 
many instances he reminded us of the manner of the late Mr. 
Cooke, of whom he appears to have been an ardent admirer. He 
was much applauded.” ‘The Globe observes, “In the course of 
Mr. Payne's performance, we were frequently surprised and de- 
lighted by those sudden and unpremeditated flights and bursts of 
genius, which, as they are a proof of great mental stamina, we 
consider as atoning for those errors which were occasionally 
observable. ‘ Puraque divine semina mentis habet.’ His garden 
scene, the rencontre with Tybalt, and the dying scene, were re- 
markable for that which can alone render a performance effective : 
a strict adherence to the feelings of nature; and the Morning 
Herald remarks, “ There were many portions of the part in which 
that interesting young stranger certainly elicited much fire, and 
proved that he possessed a ay 89 knowledge of his author. In 
the whole of the garden scene he delivered himself in a manner 
so just, as drew forth many enthusiastic bursts of applause; but 
in the louder tones of violence he was not so felicitous.” It may 
be worth recording of this performance, as a curious event in the 
history of theatricals, that on the night of the representation of 
Romeo by Mr. Payne at Drury-lane, Mr. James W. Wallack, now 
a star upon our stage, acted the trifling partof the prince in the same 
play; and the brother of Mr. Wallack, lately a star at the Bowery, | 
vayed the servant, Abram. Notwithstanding the kindness of 
Ar. Payne's reception in Romeo, however, and the general strain’ 
of compliment in which our countryman was greeted in London, 
he was no sooner fairly launched, than a small and invidious spirit 
began to show itself, especially among the people immediately 
about the theatre. Still this went no further than now and then | 
an exclamation, (spoken of as it merits in the London Morning | 
Herald, ) about “ a damned Yankee thinking to teach English folks 
to act,” and the attempt to set up a report that he was an ilegiti-| 
mate son of Tom Paine! Certain papers, however, spoke with 
- er contempt of these paltry tricks to depreciate; and they | 
ad no opportunity to do any immediate mischief in London, for 
Mr. Payne, now that the Drury season was closing, turned his 
attention to the provinces. He had gained his object in London. | 
He had obtained a sufficient sanction there to pass him advan- 
tageously to the country. 
he first engagement of our countryman out of London was 
made in Liverpool. Here he was warmly welcomed by the late Mr. | 
Roscoe and others of the first people there, besides many Ameri- 
can mercantile houses of great respectability. ‘‘ He was received 
throughout with the most animating and enthusiastic applause,” 
says one paper. “ The enthusiastic encouragement he receives, | 
and the talent which he displays nightly with increased effect, 
promise to make the engagement lucrative and honorable to him-, 
self, and highly gratifying to the public,” says another. In the 
Liverpool General Advertiser, of July fifteenth, 1813, it is re- 
marked, ‘‘ The performance of Hamlet by Mr. Payne, on Tues- 
day evening, being his fourth appearance in Liverpool, was re- 
seived with more enthusiasm than either of the plays which pre- 
ceded it. The management of the close of the play-scene was 
hailed with loud cheering, and the curtain dropped to four rounds | 
of applause ;” and in the Liverpool Mercury we find the following: 
‘Mr. Payno’s benefit, on Friday evening, was attended by one | 
of the most elegant audiences which have graced the theatre this; 
season. At the close of the interlude, Mr. Payne unexpectedly, 
appeared in propria persona before the curtain, and made the 
following spontaneous address: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I should! 
think pom» wanting in gratitude and candor, could I quit this 
place without emphatically acknowledging the warm welcome 
with which I have been honored by the inhabitants of Liverpool, 
and those particularly concerned in the direction of the theatre 
(Loud applause.) It has been every thing which could be hoped 
from hospitality, and has forced me to forget that I was a stranger 
(Loud applause, and ‘bravo’ from every part of the house.) Un- 
der existing circumstances, ladies and gentlemen, | must feel, and | 
feel sensibly, the magnanimity of that spirit which, disdaining 
national distinctions, can hail even the humblest member of the 
family of literature and the arts, in whatsoever clime accident 
may have thrown his birthplace, as a brother anda friend!’ The 
applause at the end of this address was protracted to five or six | 
rounds, and the most rapturous we ever remember to have heard.” 


‘tuitously, Mr 


A letter from the manager to Mr. Payne, in allusion to this 
speech, was published at the time, in which he remarks: “ I have 
to assure you there was as much pleasure on the one part, in con- 
ferring any little acts of justice and kindness, as there has been 
— onthe other, in making a public acknowledgmentofthem. 
take this opportunity of expressing a sincere obligation for the 
service your talents have rendered the theatre. ‘That every suc- 
cess may attend your theatric career, is the ardent hope of, dear 
sir,’ &c. &c. Mr. Payne performed with equal success in Bir- 
mingham, Litchfield, Walsall, Tamworth, and a great number 
of small places; and especially in Manchester, where the follow- 
ing curious comparison was made between him and Mr. Betty 
“This gentleman has a figure not imposing, but well-propor- 
tioned; a fuce almost too beautiful for a man; and a voice, the 
clearest and most bell-like we ever remember to have heard. His 
acting is quite equal, if not superior, to that of Mr. Betty at the 
time of public admiration and enthusiasm in his favor. In grace- 
ful attitudes, and the pantomime of the art, they are nearly equal ; 
in expression of countenance and conception of character, Mr. 
Payne has by far the advantage, but in treading the stage the 
palm must be given to Mr. Betty.” The next visit of our coun- 
tryman was to Dublin. Here he was received with very great 
kindness, both in public and private, and formed an intimacy 
with the celebrated Mr. O'Connell, Charles Phillips, and others, 
which hasbeen keptupeversince. Heappeared in Rolla, andthough 
this was soon after John Kemble had made his farewell there in 
the same part, he was so well received in it, that the play was 
instantly repeated. He was supported throughout his engage- 
ment by the since so highly celebrated Miss O'Neill. The Hi- 
bernian Journal notices his engagement thus: “ The departure 
of Mr. Payne from our boards was marked by an incident of deep 
interest, which rivetted his claims upon the best feelings of our 
countrymen. His extemporaneous parting address on that occa- 
sion was one of the best conceived efforts of the kind we ever 
remember to have heard, and certainly nothing was ever received 
with greater fervor and delight. The impression created by this 
gentleman's performances, especially his Hamlet, has been of 
such a nature as to excite the warmest wishes in every quarter 
for his speedy return, which will be hailed whenever it may hap- 
pen with all the warmth which Irish liberality never fails to ex- 
ercise towards public talent and private worth. The following 
is, we believe, a faithful report of the address to which we al- 
lude: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, the unusual circumstances under 
which I have appeared before you will, I trust, explain and justify 
this unusual mode of acknowledging the politeness with which 
my theatrical efforts have been received in Dublin. (Lewd ap- 
plausc.) [tis not my object to thank you for having buried na- 


tional hostilities in your generosity to an individual. (Loud and | 
prolonged applause.) The want of a disposition to do this is! 


illiberal, but there is no liberality in possessing it. T have too 
much respect for those whom I have the honor to address, to ineur 
the risk of offending them by offering thanks for so negative a 
kindness. But permit the wanderer, who has been warmed by 
the sunshine of the Emerald Isle, (shouts of bravo! and reiterated 


applause,) in the plain sincerity of gratitude to declare, that in | 


whatever clime or circumstances accident may place him, it will 
ever be his glory to hail the Irishman as a brother, (brave! loud 
applause,) and to proclaim to his own country and the world,that 
the stranger may make friends in other lands, but in Erin he shall 
find a uome!’ Itisunnecessary to add,thatthis address was fol- 
lowed by reiterated rounds of violent applause.” From Dublin Mr. 


Payne went to perform in Waterford, where a whimsical event | 


occurred, which is thus related in an Irish paper of the time: 


‘“ Mr. Payne sustained the character of Hamlet with very great | 


applause, and after the play a comic song was, in a manner, sung 


by a member of the company. After the song finished, the peo- | 
ple in the gallery, with one accord, spontaneously cried out, | 
‘Home! home! home!’ The hint was taken by the rest of the | 
house, who joined in the ery, expecting, of course, nothing which } 


would be worth listening to after the Hamlet of the evening had 
retired. Some persons then called out, ‘A clap for Mr. Payne!’ | 


and a general peal of prolonged applause succeeded, after which 
the audience moved in a body from the house, and when the cur- | 
tain drew up for the afterpiece, the astonished performers came | 


forward, and found that not a soul remained to listen to their 
efforts!’ Soon after Miss O'Neill joined our countryman at 


Waterford ; and his next engagement was at Cork, where he per- | 


formed as the star, and Miss O'Neill acted for the last time as, 
the member of a regular country company, her next performance 
having been in London, where she made her great hit. At Cork, | 
Mr. Payne was very handsomely eulogized in a speech relating | 
to some political row in the theatre, by Mr. O'Connell. On his | 
benefit, Miss O'Neill performed Lady Randolph and Katherine, | 
to his Norval and Petruchio; and he spoke an address, written 
for the occasion by Charles Phillips. After extending his engage- | 
ment so as to play for most of the benefits, which he did gra- 
ayne went with Messrs. O'Connell and Phillips 
and others to Killarney and tts neighborhood, and shared in the | 
honors every where bestowed upon the party; here they witness- 
ed the stag-hunt on the lake, described in Phillips's poem of the | 
Emerald Isle; and it was at a dinner on Innisfallen island where 
a toast Was given in combined reference to the two strangers, 
and the countries to which they belonged, that Mr. Phillips made 


the celebrated speech on Washington and America, which has | 


i! 


The Mercure de France, however, spoke of him as follows :— 
“ Nous possédons actuellement 4 Puris, M. John Howard Payne, 
acteur des Etats-Unis, qui aprés avoir eu des succés en Angle- 
terre oti la conformité du langage lui a permis d’exercer ses ta- 
lens, est venu en France, ufin de comparer les manieres des differ- 
ens pays, et de recueiller des divers systemes de déclamation, ce 
que chacun peut avoir de meilleur. Il a ete accueiili ici par no- 
tre premier acteur Talma, qui ne perd aucune occasion d’honorer 
les arts, et particuliérement celui qu'il cultive d'une manie€re si dis- 
tinguée. Les différens théatres de Paris, se sontempressés d’offrir 
entrée de leurs salle a cet acteur, le premier qui, né dans Je nou- 
veau monde, ait vu sa reputation franchir le vaste océan. M. 
Howard Payne est surtout remarquable par un talent singuliére- 
ment precoce. I] n'était pas destiné au théatre; il suivait le 
cours de ses études ov il se faisait rémarquer par une facilité ex- 
traordinaire. J'ai vudes lettres écrites par lui al’age de quatorze 
ans oti |’on trouve la pureté, la netteté, la fermeté de style d'un 
ecrivain consommé. Dés son enfance 11 récitait des vers avec 
une intelligence et une expression qui paraissait extraordinaires, 
méme dans un = ou |’on met 4 la téte des enterprises des 
jeunes gens qui dans notre vieille Europe ne connaitraient encore 
que les banes de leur classe et des jeux décoliers. La disette 
d’'hommes dans ce pays neuf, oblige a urér parti de bonne heure 
des facultés de tout ce que montre quelqu’ intelligence. On voit 
aux Etats-Unis des hommes de dix-huit a dix-neuf ans, qui re- 
viennent de faire une expédition de commerce a la Chine et qui 
repartent pour les ports de la Baltique.” The writer goes on to 
give a little biographical sketch of Mr. Payne, and concludes 
‘thus: ‘Nous devons regretter en France que la langue Anglaise 
‘soit trop peu cultivée pour que le public puisse jouir d'un talent 
si prodigieux et si précoce ; mais nous devons nous glorifier qu’on 
vienne de si loin étudier notre littérature et nos arts.” On this 
visit it was that Talma wrote, in an album of Mr. Payne, the 
following scrap, of which a fac-simile was afterwards publish- 
ed: “I could not point out the principles which ought to guide 
you in the study of declamation, better than did Shakspeare him- 
self. Ina few es he has laid down the basis and true standard 
of our art. Therefore I refer you to what Hamlet says, (act iii. 
scene 2,) respecting the means of personating the various char- 
acters which are exhibited in human life. It will unfold to your 
view my own principles, and evince at the same time, my vene- 
jration for the great man.” And we have read an extract from 
an English letter, written to him, by Talma, in answer to a re- 
quest made by Mr. Payne, for an introduction to a person who 
‘had been celebrated for the lessons of stage deportment, which 
he was said to have given to the first actors in London :—‘ You 
know how I live, perpetually engaged some way or other—always 
, busy, without doing any thing, andcontinually pestered with idle 
| visitors, so that hardly any time is left to me for my — 
jaffairs. ****** As you are absentfrom London, I don’t forward 
jyou the letters to . [suppose you will apprise me of your 
return there; then I will send them to you, written in the manner 
|you desire. If youtake any lessons from the latter, it ought to be 
upon the stage, and not in a room, that you may give a full scope 
|to your steps and to your motions; but, my dear friend, the first 
|rule is to be deeplyimpressed. Impregnated with the character and 
the situation of your personage, let your imagination be exalted, 
lyour nerves be agitated—the rest will follow: your arms and 
‘legs will properly do their business. The graces of a dancer 
‘are not requisite in tragedy. Choose rather to have a noble ele- 
gance in your gait, and something historical in your demeanor. 
| Dizi. ****** Believe me, my dear Payne, your truly affection- 
jate friend, Tama. Make allowances for my frenchification.” 
These two scraps we regard as invaluable wisdom foractors and 
critics. They unfold the secret by which Talma distanced com- 
|petition—explain his theory, and, as we are assured, describe 
fis acting. During the visit to France, in which Mr. Payne 
| formed the intimacy with Talma, which lasted as long as the latter 
lived, our countryman saw the melo-drama of the Maid and 
Magpie. It was the talk of all Paris. But Mr. Payne’s views 
were entirely directed to acting: he neverdreamed of turning his 
attention tothe literature of the stage. Asan exercise in French, 
however, und without any ulterior object, he made a free version 
of the piece in question. He took it back with him to London. 
| Here he saw the managers of both theatres upon the subject of a 
jsecond engagement in London. At Drury-lane it was wished 
he should appear, but the Honorable Douglas Kinnaird, then at 
the head of the managing committee, (to whom he took a special 
introduction from the celebrated friend of Byron, John Cam Hob- 
house) was solicitous to prevent the mistake made in the selee- 
ltion of the moment for the first experiment, and to secure proper 
advantages on the presentoccasion. Atthe same time, the Maid 
and Magpie in Paris being asked about, Mr. Payne — of his 
version. Mr. Kinnaird expresseda desiretosee it. After doing 
'so, he mentioned how much he regretted that the theatre had 
already contracted for one far inferior. He hinted to Mr. Payne 
that he might render great advantages both to the theatre and to 
himself, by returning to France and remaining there, with aneye 
to Parisian novelties for Drury-lane, until there should be an 
opening to bring him out as an actor in a way which might do 
him justice and advance his object. Under a promise from Mr 
Kinnaird in the name of the committee, Mr. Payne agreed to re- 
turn to Paris, and to send over adaptations of French pieces and 
devote his attention tothe affairs of Drury-lane, till its directors 





been spoken in all our schools and colleges, and which he intro- | could promote his interests as an actor, with the same z¢ al they 


duced by the remark: “To be associated with Mr. Payne mustbe, | 
to any one who regards private virtues and personal accomplish- | 
ments, a source of peculiar pride, and that feeling is not a little 
enhanced to me by a recollection of the country to which we are | 
indebted for his qualifications.” 

On the return of our townsman to London, the war having! 
terminated, every one was flocking to France. Anxious to see | 
that fine country, and to behold Talma and the French stage, he | 
went thither. ‘The period was most interesting. Bonaparte re- | 
turned from Elba presently after Mr. Payne's arrival, and he 
was detained till subsequently to the expiration of the hundred | 
days. His reception by Talma was affectionate in the ex- 
treme. Some of the French papers spoke of Mr. Payne as 
the Talma of England. He wrote a letter to one of them, men- 
tioning that he was as much unknown in England as in France, 
that he was an American, and begged to disclaim the complimen- 
tary distinction, which was offered to him from a misconception. 


promised to exercise towards them in the interim as an author 
Meanwhile, Mr. Harris of Covent-garden, having heard of 
Mr. Payne’s version of the Maid and Magpie, called upon him, 
and offered one hundred and fifty pounds for it, with leave to 
make any changes in it the theatre might think fit. The bar- 
gain was struck, and Mr. Payne now departed upon the affairs 
of Drury-lane. The more effectually to serve the establish 
ment, he became improvidently encumbered with a person wh 
first introduced himself to his acquaintance, and afterwards 
drew touching victures to him of his wretched fortunes. This 
person he thought to employ advantageously in the musical part 
of his adaptations. He forthwith set him to work upon the opera 
of the Visitandines. Mr. Payne himself, in the meantime. pre- 
pared the play of Accusation, and soon sent it over, with the 
stage business so thoroughly marked, that notwithstanding !ts 


J complexity, it was produced and succeeded in the unprecedentedly 


short time of six days from its arrival in London. The circum- 
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whence the celerity arose, and takes the credit of itto himself. 
In this — Waliack played a part extremely well, which 
brought him under more favorable notice than he had before re- 
ceived, either from the public or the press. But Mr. Payne, ere 


iong, had incurred heavy expenses for Drury-lane, and, after the the soliloguies were pronounced in a manner highly pleasing, | 


first play had been acted, he found others, though praised and ac- 
cepted, laid aside. He sent in a sketch of his expenses. This 
led to an explanation. The regular play-house pay for Accu- 
sation was forwarded to him with some reluctance, but nothing 
further. He remonstrated. The self-introduced person whom 
he had taken under his wing, as might have been expected, seeing 
a confusion, hoped to push himself into a good place by the help 
of it; and turned out to be one of those “ followers” 

“Whose rankled bosoms are oft known to breed 

Venom most fata] to their heedless lords.”’ 


He had been long enough with Mr. Payne to obtain possession 
of all the modes and connections by which that gentleman had | 


_ to serve Drury-lane; and now he set about to supplant} 


im, and even insinuated that the master was less capable than 
the man, that Mr. Payne could write nothing but American, and 
that he was the real Simon Pure, who ought to be patronised. 
At the time, Mr. Payne, being then scarcely known, the asser- 
tion was a fearful one; but as all those things upon which the 
present estimation of our countryman is built, have appeared 
subsequently, and the competitor, with every opportunity, has 
attained no dramatic distinction; such calumny soon became ridi- 
culous, and the anecdote can now have no interest but as one more 
evidence of the many struggles and petty humiliations which’ 
the subject of it has been forced to endure in his anxious career. 
From the artful devices of this protégé, however, which were, 
from motives which are easily to be understood, far from being 
discountenanced by those upon whom a claim was now pre- 
ferring, and from the vacillation of the committee, Mr. Payne 
felt it necessary to go back to London for an explanation. He 
found Mr. Kinnaird and the committee at war. Parties had 
sprung up in the theatre, and the committee was anxious to get 
rid of its chairman. When urged to fulfil the acting part of 
Mr. Payne’s engagement, Mr. Kinnaird answered that Mr. 


Kean had just made a hit in Bertram, and public attention must | three or four rounds of enthusiastic applause. The closet-scene 
not be distracted by new claims; but if Mr. Payne would act. was also given with a poignancy, mellowed by the affection of | 
Iago, or any such counterparts to Mr. Kean, he should have all | nature's ties, that could not be surpassed.” ‘The strange fatali- | 


the support the theatre could give. This was declined, being 
foreign to any line ever taken by Mr. Payne. The committee 
was now appealed to for the payment of the expenses incurred 
at the request of Mr. Kinnaird. It was decided by them, that as 
they had given no direct authority, it could only be considered a 
personal demand on Mr. Kinnaird. 

In the midst of this dilemma the manager of Covent garden| 
called on Mr. Payne. He expressed his regret at the treatment 
Mr. Payne had encountered. He offered an engagement at Co- 
vent garden on the fullowing terms: three hundred guineas for 
the season, on condition of giving general attention to the benefit 
of the establishment, and looking out for novelties; fifty pounds 
each for any piece or pieces of which the management might 
request u free translation without any change of construction, | 
and the regular compensation of authors in case, after receiving 


such free translation, it should be thought expedient to call on): 


Mr. Payne for an adaptation of what he should have translated : | 
but, as the main inducement on both sides to the foregoing terms, | 
Mr. Payne was to be brought out as an actor, with a governing 
voice in the selection of characters, and not to work into the, 
general business of the house, but to “ perform from time to time | 
such part or parts as might be thought not to lessen the reputa- | 
tion he had already acquired.” It turned out, however, that the, 
object of the literary part of this engagement was, to make our 
countryman a mere provider of subjects for the regular and favo- 
rite hackwriters of the establishment. Versions of his were 
given to others to work up, and some of the pieces thus obtaine 
have become permanent stock plays. It happened, unfortunately | 
for him, too, that Mr. Macready, who had been engaged before | 
him for the same season, appeared at the beginning, and with so) 
much snecess as to render the managers indifferent to other no- | 
velty. Indeed, to Mr. Payne was entrusted most of the machin- | 
ery of Mr. Macready’s early reception, which he managed with, 
as much cordiality as though it did not impede his own views, 
and with very considerable advantage to the object of it. Besides, 
it was known that there was much intimacy between Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Payne, and therefore though his connection with the thea- 
tre insome capacity was understood, all were puzzled to account for | 
its precise nature. It was conjectured by the disobliged, whenever 
they could not account for measures against them, that they 
must be the victims of some secret influence, and that influence 
was generally ascribed to him. Hence a disagreeable feeling 
was excited against him, which was hourly increased by his, 
known favor with the manager, and rose to a great height when | 
he was appointed to play in the tragedy of Adelgitha, altered by | 
himself, and the parts of Guiscard cast to Mr. Young, Michael! 
Ducas to Mr. Macready, Adelgitha to Miss O'Neill, and Lothair, 
to Mr. Howard Payne. It was then rumored that one and} 
another had objected to “ holding up the train for any favorite! 
of the manager.” During the rehearsals strong interest was) 


made for the appearance of Booth, who was allowed to play! 


Richard, and with a success so great, although entirely unexpec- | 
ted, that every other object was for awhile lost sight of. At 
length, however, Adelgitha was announced in the playbills. We 
have now before us the bills of Covent-garden in which the play, | 


castas we have mentioned, is underlined on the twentieth, twenty- | 


second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth of February, 1817, as 
“ speedily to be produced,” and in the bills of Tuesday, February 
twenty-Gfth, Wednesday twenty-sixth, Thursday twenty-seventh, 
and Friday twenty-eighth, it is announced for the following Tues- 
day; but on Saturday, March first, and Monday, March third, it 
is changed to the Saturday following. It seems whenever the 
day of performance approached, some one of the leading actors 
was taken ill. In the interim, Mr. Payne had an invitation to 
a during passion week, when Covent garden is closed, at 

ath and Bristol. Here he appeared with much success. ‘We 


have not witnessed for a long time,” says the Bath Journal, “a! 
young actor who has more successfully won the admiration of 


the Bath audience. 


He appears to have an understanding ready 








stance is mentioned as a memorable one in the reminiscences of and comprehensive ; his features are very good, and though his 
Dibdin, who was then stage manager; but he does not state | figure is not of the finest symmetry, that will balance litle against 








his other abilities; his ready conception of his author, and an 
expression adequate to all the variety required by every charac- 
ter we have seen, him represent.” Another paper says, ‘in the 
part of Hamlet, to which we shall chiefly confine our remarks, 


with much correctness and good sense; his readings were like- 
wise, with a few exceptions, exceedingly clear, and evinced the 
possession of a superior comprehension, capable of giving the 
striking parts of the drama their due effect. We would further 
remark on an important part of Mr. Payne’s acting; we mean 
his scrupulous attention to the business of the stage, a point well 
worthy the imitation of our stationary actors, who inattentive to 
the meaning of their author, seem to think they are engaged in a 
dialogue with the audience.” And a third, the Bath Herald, by 
| Mr. Meyler, a very celebrated old critic of that city, remarks, 
|“ Mr. Howard Payne on Saturday presented a very glowing 
| picture of the young soldier in Lovers’ Vows. His first scene 
with his mother, and the finely drawn interview with the baron 
in the fourth act, were sensibly conceived and judiciously acted; 
the former compassionately affectionate, the latter indignantly 
animated. He was honored with loud and unequivocal marks 
of approbation. In Venoni, Mr. Payne displayed powers su- 
perior to any of his preceding efforts: the alternations of en- 
thusiastic love for Josepha, agonizing despair for her supposed 
death, and frantic rage on discovering the guilt of the subue 
' Prior, were specimens of genuine talent, such as completely to 
| convince the audience of his deserving the high renown he has 
‘acquired. His gradual advance in public estimation was con- 
firmed by his Hamlet. His youth, figure, and marking features 
| were admirably suited to the philosophic prince; he throughout 
delivered the text with classicai correctness; and, wherever it 
_ was required, imparted to it fire, dignity, or pathos. The beauties 
he elicited were so numerous that it would occupy too much space 
to point out distinct passages and felicitous readings; but I can- 
not forbear noticing his burst of exultation at the close of the 
, play-scene, where Hamlet has brought to his own conviction tw 
pable evidence of his uncle’s guilt. ‘ Why let the stricken deer 
| go weep,’ &c. was never given with better effect. It produced 


ties which had so long prevented Mr. Payne's re-appearance im 
London, were now destined to a stranger climax. He was offered 
jan engagement to lead the business in Bath for the three follow- 
| ing years, but having pre-determined to forsake the stage entirely, 

if he could not produce in London the effect he expected, he de- 

clined the suggestion, and went back. On alighting from the top 
of a high coach, on which he had mounted for the purpose of see- 
ing the country, he sprained his ankle, in such a manner that it 
' was with difficylty he could complete his journey. His appeur- 
}ance in London had been often postponed through the alleged, 
indisposiiion of others, it was now prevented by this real indis- 
position of his own. He was some weeks disabled, and the fever 
of disappointment and delay increased his suffering to danger 
| In the meantime the idea of ever producing Adelgitha in the man-, 
ner intended was given up, “ because,” as Mr. Harris observed, 
“he must keep on good terms with his crew.” The arrival now 


of Mr. Payne's friend, the great Talma, from Paris, withdrew | 


his attention from his own affairs. He endeavored to return the 
kindness he had received from that gentleman at Paris in every 
‘possible manner. He escorted him wo all the theatres, introduced | 
‘him to the green-rooms, and took him about to “ see the lions” of 
London. he biographies of Talma notice Mr. Payne's being 
his introducer to the theatres. But Talma was no sooner gone 
than Mr. Payne resumed the now wearisome subject with Mr 
Harris. He was answered with the offer of certain characters iden- 
| tified with Mr. Charles Kemble, with whom Mr. Harris was then at 
‘variance. Mr. Payne declined encountering the fame and talent 
‘of a performer soeminent, in the uncalled for assumption of parts 
for which, not to mention any other objections, Mr. Kemble’s! 
capabilities were such as would have rendered such an attempt 


impertinent and intrusive, and so he told Mr. Harris. Some! 


angry communications followed, in which Mr. Harris said he had 
done all that was necessary in offering Mr. Payne opportunities 
as an actor, and that, as an author, he had received more from 
| the theatre than it appeared he broughtto it. Mr. Payne replied, 
jthatif his literary exertions had not served the houge, it might 
be because they were entirely under the directions of Mr. Harris; 
and added, that when he should have free scope, Mr. Harris might 
possibly find he could serve theatres better than when trammelled 
by the guidance of others 
and Mr. Harris and Mr. Payne parted 


No sooner had the breach occurred, than Mr. Payne set to 
work upon the tragedy of Brutus. When the Honorable Mr. | 
Kinnaird was communicating concerning Mr. Payne's appear 
ance at Drury-lane, the former gentleman had frequently men- 
tioned the expediency of arranging a play, in which Mr. Payne 
might be sustained by the great talent of Mr. Kean. To ou 


|| countryman, the idea had often arisen of an adaptation of mad 
He took it up, but ! 


, 


Nat Lee’s old play of Lucius Junius Brutus 
found it altogether unavailable ; the subject, however, struck him 
as so perfectly calculated for Kean, that he thought it worth a 
new arrangement 
jand having done so, collected together all the authors he could 
, find upon the subject. The extreme doubtfulness as tothe recep- 
tion of any play at the theatre, or, certainly, of its adoption in 
the form in which it went to the managers; and the distrust of 
his own powers, arising from the conditions upon which he had 
been compelled to communicate with Covent-garden, induced Mr 
Payne to fill up his outline as rapidly as he could, from the pre- 
vious dramatists, in nearly all of whom he found speeches, 
which, with additions, transpositions, dovetailings, and modifi 
cations, enabled him, with such new matter as he could in the 
time scribble of his own, in a single week to fling together a 
sufficient idea of the mode in which he conceived the subject of 
, Brutus ought to be arranged for the stage. The part of Titus, 
which had been destined for himself at first, became so smother- 
ed in the rest of the action, that the original purpose of making a 
play for his own appearance, was lost sight of at once in the 





This was regarded as mere vanity, || 


He drew out a plan of an entire tragedy ; | 


NESTE 


hope which seemed to present itself of accomplishing one which 
should give anew impulse to the then declining attraction of Mr. 
Kean, and the sinking fortunes of the establishment to whose 
prosperity that of Kean wasso essential. When the new work 
was thus rapidly wrought out of the old material, it was submit 
ted to Mr. Kean, more as an evidence of what might be done 
with the subject, than as a finished effort, intended im that shape 
to go before the public. The actor caught at it with avidity 
He did notconceive it capable of improvement. It was produced 
in December, 1818, with a success exceeding that of any play 
acted for many years before in London, ‘The idea of giving 
Titus to Mr. Payne himself was suggested; but Mr. Stephen 
Kemble, who was then manager, seemed quite shocked at the 
idea of the sort of indelicacy which would appear in a writer's 
acting in his own play; and as the part was a subordinate one, 
and not likely to aid the impression Mr. Payne felt it necessary 
to produce in London, if he resumed the stage, nothing more was 
said upon the subject. We havea playbill of Drury-lane in our 
possession, announcing the Afly-first night of the performance 
of Brutus, which was, we believe, acted without any iterruption, 
— it might be from a casual and momentary illness of Mi 
ean now and then,) six times a week, from its first production 
There was 4 party attempt, indeed, on the first night, to put it 
down, but itwas triumphantly scorned, and never was a success 
more graufying and complete throughout all its numerous per- 
formances. [tis but natural to suppose that this overwhelming 
success would have turned the tide of fortune in favor of our 
countryman, Whose career for some ime had been a very baffled 
and uncomfortable one. This, however, was not to be his fate 
The suceess of Brutus certainly, by thinning the benches of 
Covent-garden, gave the managers of that establishment new 
mgrontenes of the capabilities with which they had trifled ; but 
italso awakened a disposition in those hostile to Mr. Payne, when 
they could not smother his success, to prevent his gaining any 
advantage from it F 
A person who had obtained at Covent-garden, a similar situ- 
ation to the one so lately occupied there by our countryman, and 
who was largely connected with the press, exerted all his energies 
to write down the new play at Drury-lane; anonymous attacks 
appeared in various quarters ; first against the play asa play, 
which failing, a new course was taken, founded upon an accident 
which we will explain 
When the tragedy of Brutus had succeeded, a printer in the 
theatre itself, suddenly offered a sum tor the copyright. lt was 
wished to publish it so instantaneously, that the monuseript was 
taken from the prompter during the performance, as fastas it was 
done with, to the printing office in a cellar under the suge. We 
have heard descriptions repeated from Mr. Payne himself, of his 
astonishment when going down to correct a proof, at finding the 
whole Roman senate, with their togas thrown over their shoulders, 
busy, by grim torchlight, setting types! During this hurry, it 
was thoughtexpedient that the preface should be as brief as possi 
ble. There was no time for a distinct enumeration of the passa 
ges from other authors; and Mr. Payne merely mentioned that 
“seven plays upon the subject of Brutus are before the public 
Only two have been thought capable of representation, and those 
twodid not long hold possession of the stage. In the present play, 
I have had no hesitation in adopting THE CONCEPTIONS AND LAN 
Guace of my predecessors, wherever they seemed likely to 
strengthen the plan which 1} had prescribed. Such obligauions 
to be culpable, must be secret.’ He, of course, supposed that im 
London every theatrical and literary man would a sufficiently 
aware of the sources whence he had drawn his aid, to save him 
trom all suspicion of expecting more credit than was his due. He 
was mistaken. If he had said nothing about it, no one would 
have inquired. But his sincerity opened a source of attack, in 
which the prefatory avowal was entirely lost sight of,—it was 
declared that seven plays had been discovered, in most of which, 
either some of the new play could be found, or at any rate, the 
names of mostof the characters. Charge upon charge, though 
daily refuted, was repeated daily. It was not the object of the 
attackers to be convinced. The object was to destroy Mr, Payne 
himself; and it is singular enough, some of those who joined in 
taking the most active part agaist him, were those who were 
deriving the greatest advantage from his labors. One of the 
committee testily told him that “the lord chancellor would be 
applied to for an injunction to prevent the performance of Brutus 
which it was feared would be granted;" and when he inquired 
into the origin of the impression, he was told that the representa 
tives of the late Mr Cumberland, from one of whose posthumous 
plays selections had been made, would mstitute legal proceedings 
against him for a piracy, and that the Right Honorable Sir Wil- 
liam Scott (now Lord Stowell) had complained to his brother, the 
lord high chancellor, (Lord Eldon) that the play of Brutus was 
unconstitutional and ought to be suppressed; upon which the 
chancellor, it was said, promised to read it and decide, and was 
expected to decide unfavorably. Upon this, Mr. Payne imme 
diately wrote to the late venerable George Nicol, Esquire, the 
king’s bookseller, the early and constent friend of Mr. Cumber 
land, and the proprietor and publisher of the work contaiming that 
one of the plays referred to in his preface; whorephed, “1 have 
been favored with your very polite letter, concerning the use you 
have made of parts of my late friend Mr. Cumberland’s Sybal 
and I intended to have called upon you, to express how much 1 
am satisfied with vour conduct. But being obliged to be much at 
Windsor, Lam afraid it will not bein my power to call upon you 
so soon us T intended; I therefore trouble you with this line of 
excuse, and also to congratulate you on the uncommon success of 
Brutus. I hope your remuneration will be equa! to its success. I 
am, sir, with great respect, &c "—To that learned and great ci 
villian, Sir William Scott, Mr. Payne also addressed a letter con 
cerning the assertion attributed to him, to which he immediately 
obtained the following candid and cireumstantial reply in expla 
nation 
Tu JOUN BOWARD PAYSE, I ow 
Srr,—I have no right whatever to complain of the mode im which you 
trem pt to do yourself justice, and Tehall be truly ry if 1 have oninten 
ionally done you any injust.ce it was far from any purpese of mine, ina 
nversation to which you allade, the whole of which I most unreservedly 
submit to you, as far as I recollect u 


Living upon terme of the most unguarded fam: larity with my brother, J 
certainly “od mention to hire accidentally whet I had heard in several com 


panice—that ihe play of Brutus did contain passages calculated to produce 
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democratic impressions ;—but Ladded, that | had neither seen nor read 
the play, and therefore could say nothing about it, but whet was conveyed 
to me in common report. | was not at that time talk ! 
in his oficial cupacity, or in the way of complaint, but to 
idle style of private goseip—meaning weither to expre 


own, nor that what Esai should go beyoud hunsell ¢ 


gto the Chancellor 
ny brother, in the 
wy Opinion of tay 
me other person 








who happened to be int roouw Pie su et was net started by tne, ner 
purswed by me any further, Pthink my brother said, he hind wd sitatlar 
reports of strong poseages in the jlay The matter dropt there entirely, and 
Tam grieved that any such consequences as y lesernbe have resulted from 
it. Itnever could have cccuried to my thoug that s ‘ ‘ hon 
so qualified could have produced them. If any sn ise | been made of 

vihich Leannot cor ter i] ital 





it, itis a very unjust one, and ft v 
morally answerable, thought regret very inuchthe having accidentally giveu 
the slightest and remotest occasion for it. Law, sir 

ient s 


t i i vant 
We sco 


Grafton Street, Jan. 22, 1419 (Signed | 
On receiving these letters, Mr Pay ne enclosed « opie sof hem to the 
chairman of the sub-committee, With some questions, to which he 
askeda spe edy answer No notice wastaken of his letter. Having 
waited some days, he printed the letter already despatched, in the 
form of a cireular, and sent separate copies to each individual in 
the sub-committee, signifying at the same time, in conversauion 
with their secretary, that he should send copies to the gene ral 
committee, if no answer was given to these epistles, and next to 
the public, if not then attended to, Butthe latter expedient prove d 
unnecessary. The separate members of the sub-committee gene- 
rally answered with politeness, but the particular member whose 
remonstrance had led to the appeal, spoke with much chagrin ot 
the communication with Sir William Scott, and it then came out 
that it was with that member himself, Sir William had conversed 
and it was by him the subject had been started !* 

Thus did our countryman, instead of being bettered by his suc- 
cess, find himself attacked on all sides. ‘The theatre from which 
he had seceded, was, of course, not disposed to spr ak kindly of 
him or of the-success of its rival: and in the theatre whose droop- 
ing fortunes he revived, all sorts of dirty animosiues were kindled 
against him, and helped on by a report that he was intriguing to 
get into the management! Even Kean, whom he had so largely 
served, treated him with marked neglect; and tothe astonishment 
of all the performers, publicly presented Mr. Stephen Kemble, the 
stage-manager, with a gold snutl-box, bearing the last scene of 
Brutus engraven on the lid,—but took no notice of the author, not- 
withstanding the author had previously presented Mr. Kean with 
the very toga he wore, and shown him how it was put on! This 
was ascribed to some one having told Mr. Kean that Mr. Payne 
fancied the tragedian had as good a right to thank the author for 
a part like Brutus, as the author had to thank the tragedian for 
acting it. Meantime, in the press one party attacked Mr. Payne 
for having written a wretched trashy play, and another for hav 
ing attempted to usurp the reputation due to a good one ; and in 
several instances it happened that those who had begun their vitu- 
perations upon the first score, finding the play pursuing itscarees 
triumphantly, shifted their ground and went on with equal bitter 
ness upon the latter. ‘Phe attack, however, did the run of the piees 
service, instead of injury. Every one profited by the result, except 
ing him who had the best right to it. Mr. Kean received fitty 
pounds a week extra for his performance ; but it so chanced that 





* Acollection of the squibs upon the subject of Brutus, which was the 
great theme of the Loudon papers for a few weeks af the tie it earne t, 
would be entertaining We have heard of an epigramn tn one against t 
who attacked it, the substance of which was, that the ancients leagued with 
Brutus to turn out oppressors; but the moderns “wow turn out oppressors 
to Brutus ;"—and it is mentioned somewhere, that when Mr. Thoward Payne 
was asked why he did not make use of his own language entirely and ne 
take that of others, he smiled and observed ‘Prefer vou to old Bentley tor 
my reply, when he said, on being similarly rey 
beguiled me; and so in despatr of raising myself to their 
ground, [thought the only chance | had of looking over their heads we 
yet upon their shoulders.” Bome Freneh eric 
**si le public juge qu'ila sn tirer profit de ses emprunts, t 


yroved, those old heathen 
tandard on tat 
" t 





rved int lefene 





it reproche de 





vient injuste. Mal prendre, c'est voler; bren prendre, c'est couquertt And 
in a contest in the London Morning Post, we find the follows paragraphs 
from those who took up the eudgels on his le: “His y we,’ ws 
writer signing Aischylus, “‘expressty states that he had examined ve 
trons = were most 





plays on the story of Bratus, and selected such concept 





likely to answer the taste of an age peculiarly improved indramatic arrange 
meat” “ The result is, that Mr. Payne vever clhumed entire originality for 
his play; buat he has a claim of strong force on the publ ramely, t t 

story of Brutus, wh former writers (and great ones, too) had ove managed 
he has wrought and combined into a shape which has obtained the most 
signal success. This is Mr Payne's merit, with alldeterence to the memory 
of these eminent dramatists who preceded him to stoilar bebortous ! 
classical undertakings. They almost, without exeeption, trod in the foot 


steps of previous writers; they pr winced good plays for the closet: thes 
failed on the stage; but Mr. Payne's play has succeed: : 
those who read it, and compare it with former plays of B 
not aucceed, are alone qualified to judge of the merts oF 
young and promising author.”—" Your nnwearied correspondent Vindex 
forgets, perhaps, that there may be a wide difference between forming ¢ 
play out of materials derived from oue author, and the incorporation of ta 
terials from several authors into an original plan, net found im any one 
them, Vindex seems, in spirit, not so much te regret that individualss 

not have been named, as that the author of Rrotus, by the frank avowal i 
his preface, should have left him nothing to deteet.” Til the uns 
charge of plagiarism the tragedy was uniformly assailed on oh 
entire deficiency in poetical merit; and Lam pre P wed to sl t 
one of the passages now named as from others, and so much prarsed on tl 
account, have been, in turn, by some one eritic or another, recommen 
to be expunged.”—And this writer concludes thus’ * But Tmust revertt 
the position in my first letter, so industriously avoided by Vindex: He wh 
voluntarily disclaims all credit for mguage ar weeption,” 

accused of plagiarism. Vindex charges me with levity now PT will be 


serious. Ut is obvious that Vindex is guided by something persona 


{on the s 
pute v} contd 














he so longingly hints that Mr. Payne may be legally arraigned for prracy. I 


‘lings influence Vindex, Pam sorry for him. Twill not wish Vindex 


such fee 
he has thrown himself open: Vindex bears 


yut te the bar, though, perhaps 
his punishment about him The vindictive spirit whieh starts up, unpro 
voked, to crush the dawning hopes ot one whose first effort has been wel 
comed by unprecedented approbation— whose genius ha 
petent to give form and force even to that which bias failed in the han 
authors who have grown gray in dramatic experience, con need no greater 
chastisement than its own bitterness. Vindex 1s mistaken when he iunagines 
LT ever addressed him in any other character; and he will alse be mistaken 
if he fancies he can draw ve on to any further notice of his attacks. There 
take leave of him and of Bratus, | yg Mr. Payne not to be dishearter 

by matignity, but to bear in mind the beautiful phrase of Shakspeare, ‘it is 
the bright day which brings forth the adder.’ We are 1d to find sueh 


spirited and spontaneous Vi nhications of a countrymar ur own in a 
us than we are apt to look 


London paper. It shows a better feeling 
lefence was of a 





shown ttself com 
Is of 





sou hy 












for. The motive is high and manty, especially when the « 
struggling and unconnected stranger and foreigner Before we close t! 
note we must name one anecdote we have heard upon the matter. It is 
said Mr. Thomas Moore, the poet, asked Mr. Washington Irving, what all 
this bustle was about Mr. Payne and Brutus “Why” replied Irving, 
** Payne has given credit for his play to six authors from whom he has bor 





rowed something: but because he has included a seventh, from whom he}! 


has borrowed nothing, they have raised a hue and cry against him for 
plagiarism.” 


Mr. Payne, whose remuneration was made by benefits after heavy 
charges, upon an arrangement into which he was led by over- 
Statements of the advantage, encountered, on every one of those 
benefits, some drawback which rendered his houses the thinnest 
during the run of the tragedy. The following was the return of 
profits, submitted to the committee in the circular before alluded 
to, In answer to a report said to have emanated from them, that 
his profit had exceeded a thousand pounds :— 





} t Benefit. Saturday, December 5 - 48 26 
Fecond lay, ’ y.- eccse +e. 119) 6 
Piard we Ba urday, 7 li-- : ---) 2 6 
Poart! . Prifay, danuary 15- - oo-e> 34 69 6 

L.} 6 0 


In remonstrating with the committee npon this very inadequate 
result, wheretheir own ad santages had been enormous, Mr. Payne 
added in the printed cirealar, * | am aware that all theatrical spe- 
culation is poe uliarly uncertain: still, from the beginnine I in- 
dulged an expectation that, even if my benefits failed, LE should 
not be suffered to les I was impelled to this belief by knowing 
that there is no recorded case of great success which has not met 
with a correspondentconsideration from the theatre, whether pre- 
rformers are always paid in some 
s arising to the house from their 








viously agreed upon, or not. P: 
proportion to the increased pre 
‘ iwement: and authors are rewarded for extraordinary attrac- 
tion upon the same principle, though the bargain with either, at 
first, may have been comparatively trifling. Itis well known, 
that although four hundred guineas ts the established sum for a 
play which raus twenty nights, yet itis an equally established 
custom to present any person who furnishes the theatre with a 
idifioned remunera- 





pl ly W hich produce s great advantages an @ 
tion, Which has varied, in different cases, from one to five hundred 
guineas. A farce isusually rated attwo hundred guineas for twenty 
nights. Henee it appears that Brutus has brought me twer ty 
pounds less than the regular recompence for a successful after- 
piece.” Butthe renonstrance only induced a very formal! diplo 
matic reply, regretting that Mr. Payne was not satisfied, and of. 
fering another benefit on the same terms as the former ones; 
which, as the season was so far advanced that nothing could draw 
money to the house, was understood as an evasion, or worse, 
and instantly declined. At the suggestion of Mr. Kean, how- 
ever, another play upon a classical subject was attempted by Mr. 
Pay ne. But it seemsto have been suggested as a mystfication 
Mr. Payne immediately produced a play upon the story of Vir- 
It was neglected. The subject was sent abroad in the 
theatrical circles Another Virginius was written by a new au- 
thor, a friend of Mr. Kean, and paid for in advance, for much 
more than had been paid for Brutus effer its great wiumph. We 
do net know, but, we take it, the same publicity of the subject, 
which produced the Drury-lane Virginius, at the same time may 
have created that of Mr. Knowles. The one selected by Mr. 
Kean was damned on the first night. The one written by Mr 
Knowles was long unattended to, but at leneth brought out in 
Glasgow. Some tme afterwards, it was re-written, and began 
that fine dramatist’s fume in London, who from that outset, had 
every encouragement for every suecess. The tragedy by Mr. 
Payne never appeared; nor was any part of it ever published 
excepting in an analysis which we read in the London Maga- | 
zine of the time, where itis much commended. Another piece 
by Mr. Payne, founded on a French play, also met with a sin- 
cular fate that season at Drury-lane. It was sent to the com- 
mittee, and returned as“* being admirable for its incident, but de- 
ficient in its dialogue.” Mr. Payne took it back, re-wrote the 
dialogue in the inflated style then current, and returned it to the 
committee, before whom it was read by the late Mr. Oxberry. 
The decision now was, “that its dialogue was admirable, but it 
was deficient in incident!” The Freneh piece which supplied 
the story, was afterwards brought out both at Covent-garden and 











winius 


Drury-lane on the same night, and at both successfully—and 
thence other versions appeared atall the minor theatres and every 
where it was favorably received; but the one by Mr. Payne had 
heen previously rejected nearly every where, as “a subject not 
adapted for performance in London.” 

Finding himself thus re pelled on all sides, and appare ntly with 
the more earnestness by the theatres in proportion to his success 
withthe public, Mr. Payne fancied that if he hada theatreof his own 
he might himself derive from the theatrical notions which came 
into hismind as much benefit as his suggestions had procured tor 
others. The Birmingham Theatre was advertised. He applied 
for it. The proprietors exacted large sureties, but Mr. Payne de 
claed ott rng any Th V see med, however, so well satisfied 
with the recommendations he produced, that they agreed to dis 


pense with what they had fixed as an um 


i 


erable condit on. and 





wrote to him to come to Birmingham as soon as poss bile 

A delay of a week elapsed, ere he could complete certain indis 
pensable arrangements. Ere the close of that week, he obtained 
a letter stating that the theatre had been leased to another person 
—which person proved to be the very individual who had first 
got up the attack upon him about Brutus; with which play che 
new manager opened his theatre, and himself acted the character 
of Brutus ‘he tragedy, then brought out for the first me in a 
place like Birmingham, as might have been expected, gave a start 
to the speculation, which rendered it a very prosperous one.— 
Though circumvented here, as our countryman’s mind was bent 
on management, it was natural enough he should have kept it u 
view as his best resource. Ere long atheatre was advertised as 
“the oldest and most respectable minor theatre in London Hy 
It proved to be the theatre at Sad 





answered the advertisement 


'ler’s Wells, which when he saw, presented as he has often re- 


marked, a site of so much quiet beauty and homely rural interest 
in the midst of the crowded city, that he could not from the mo- 
ment he beheld it, get it outof his mind, The proprietors eagerly 
closed with him, and he entered instantly upon a hazardous specu- 
lation, without even knowing the ground upon which he acdven-! 
tured. Sadler’sWells Theatre had always been a summer play- 
house for the people; regular acting was never thought of ther 
indeed, never permitted by law. But Mr. Payne thoughta new } 
interest could be given to it by raising its character. Touse a} 
vulgar phrase, which is the only one by which our meaning can | 
be shortly conveyed, he strove to make a silk purse out of a sow’s || 
ear. But the sow turned upon him, and galled him, and covered | 
him with mire. Nevertheless, he produced a great number of!) 


new pieces there, and with great applause, and was just begin- 
ning to derive profit from that desire to raise the character ot the 
minor drama which has since been followed up with so much 
effect that the larger houses begin at lengthto tremble. But here 
a new disaster arose. Some deaths in the re yal tanuly compelled 
him to close the house in the midst of a suecess; and a theatre in 
London, (indeed, u theatre even here) seldom recovers a check 
of that deseription, however brief. At the same time, the great 
excitement was at its height conce:ning the queen of George LV. 
and the nightly mobs kept playgoers at home. Mr. Payne sustain- 
the queen's cause, in allusive plays produced at his theatre, 
and thus disobliged the government party and drew remon- 
strances from the i roprietors who began to dread the withdrawal 
of their license “inding affairs growing desperate, he appeared 
for a few nights himself, but it was too late to revive the drooping 
fortunes of the house. Though carried through the season and 
a week or two beyond it, it was closed with a heavy loss 1 he 
papers praised Mr. Payne as an actor, and wonde red he was not 
at the | rger houses. The queen, onthe season follow ing, having 
heard of the attention paid to her interests, commanded a perform- 
ance, but her majesty did not know that the house had gone out 
of the hands by which her cause had been supported. And bya 
simi! raccide nt the successor of Mr Pay ne received ave ry large 
sum from the royal treasury as a consideration for opening the 
house gratis on the coronation night, while he himself had lost 
so much by closing it for the death of another branch of the royal 
family. It may be expected that this adventure had the good 
effect of conquering in our countryman much of his enthusiasm 
forthe stage 

While in the midst of the annoyance resulting from the disas- 
trous termination of this adve nture forsaken us i are who are 
very unsuccessful, and not knowing which woy to turn, and on 
what side next to seck resourees, Mr. Payne received one morn- 
nga parcel sealed with blac k, and the seal inscribed Octavius. 
He opened it, and found two French pamphiets. The first wasa 
play which he had altered and adapted for the opening of his late 
theatre. He thought the parcel was meant us an ill-intentioned 
banter, and flur & the book aside The other pampl let he took up 
carelessly. He glanced ata poge or two. It interested him. He 
ran itthrough. He saw at once that he had material there for a 
new play admirably suited to the wants and capabilities of Drury- 
lane, Which had been abandoned by the committee, and was now 
under a new master, the late Mr. Elliston. Im thyee days a new 
play in English was framed upon the subject. It was pre sented 
to Mr. Elliston, accepted, and in one week it had heen acted at 
Drury-lane, where the bills pronounced it * the most successful 
melo-drama ever produced The reception was enthusiastic 
in the extreme So great was its impression, that one of the 
minor theatres caused it to be taken down in short-hand, and 
acted on their boards; and Drury-lane obtained an injunction 
against the performance, Which was removed by hard-swearing 
on the part of the pirates, in consequence of the difficulty of esta- 
blishing the peculiar shades of originality which may distinguish 
one version of a story from another The play in que stion was 
Therése, the ¢ rpl an of Geneva. To one characte t Mr. Poyne 
had given the name of Carwin, from the name in a fragment by 
the novelist Brown, his early friend. Though the thief at the 
Coburg had never before heard of Carwin, and the name is be- 
lieved to have been manufactured by Mr. Brown,he swore it was 
a common name onthe continent, and that he had employed it by 
amere accidental coincidence! Such are the tricks against which 
the undertakers of dramatic enterprise have tocontend in London! 
Another attemptto destroy the impression of Mr. Payne’s success 
was atthe same time made at Coveut-garden. Mr. Beazley, one of 
their favorite authors, was employed to bring outa rival Version, 
with vast improvements and all the advantage of deliberate pre- 
paration. The younger author was to be frowned out of the field 
Mr. Beazley’s play failed. Mr. Payne's has keptpossession of the 
stage ever since, Is col tinually acted on all the steges of Lendon. 
has beensubsequently broughtouteven atCovent-garden, the rival 
house to the one where it first appeared, with great splendor and 
and was notconfinedto England for its good reception, but 
ly applauded in France itself, the source 




















success 


has been often 





whence it was derived 

The profits of this play averted the clouds then so thickly 
gathered around our countryman. He was urged by Mr. Ellis 
ton to return to France, and there watch over the interests of 
Drury-lane, as he had dene for that house before it came under 
the management of Mr. Elliston. The new lessee assured him 
he would now find a very different person to deal with from any 
he had ever met before. Tle went. Great expenses were incur- 
red, but the returns were slow and meagre. Meanwhile, a per 
son by the name of Burroughs, who has been in this country 
took the Surrey theatre, a large niinor house in London. He went 
to Paris, to secure the aid of Mr. Payne. Our countryman pre- 
duced several pieces for him, but Mr. Burroughs was not much 
better off than Mr. Elliston. Mr. Payne did a great deal of har 
work, for concerns which were floundering along upon the verge 
of bankruptey. The result need net be named. During this 
visitto Paris, we understand, his inconveniences were incredibly 








rreat. 
Mr. Charles Kemble had now succeeded Mr. Harris at Covent- 
HH had scarce ly cot seated oD his throne, when he 

sent to secure the assistance of Mr. Bayne That rentiemar 
was now under the annoyance of the disappointments growing 
out of the circumstances of his wro otheremployers. He put to- 
gether a batch of manuscripts, and set the price of two hundred 
and thirty pounds on the whole Among these was the puece 
which has since appeared under the name ef Clari. This had 
been given to Mr. Burronghs, but no use, at the time of the offer 
had been made of it. This piece was rated in Mr. Payne's com- 


munication at thirty pounds } 


garden 





Mr. Kemble instantly accepted the 
that Clari should be converted into an 
opera. Strangely enough, it happened that the piece, under the 
name of Angioletta, as originally handed to Mr. Burroughs, 
though so long in his possession unheeded, was, without any !n- 
timation to Mr. Payne, produced at the Surrey theatre in the 
course of this negotiation. It was withdrawn, however, on the 
requisition of Mr. Payne; and, being altered by him into an 
opera, came out with prodigious success at Covent-garden It 
was said to have gained the wealthy husband by whom the lacy 





I roposal but on condit 
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was taken from the stage who appeared in the principal charac- ness followed. Nevertheless, Mr. Elliston adopted entirely the 
ter; for it was remarked of Mr. Bradshaw, that he “ fell in love plan of operations prescribed by Mr. Payne; and the course 
with Clari, and married Miss M. Tree.” One songinthis opera and the engagements he recommended, gave to a house till then 
by Mr. Payne, that of “ Sweet Home,” has had more universal forsaken, the new impulse which rendered it a source of more 
cireulation throughout the world than any similar effort any- than competent provision for the manager and a large family 
where. We have seen it stated, that upwards of one hundred Ere the death of Mr. Elliston, he and Mr. Payne again met by 
thousand copies have been issued by the original publishers in mutual and eager agreement, as friends, The history of the two 
London. The profit to them was stated, ere it had been two Lendon Theatres Royal, since the ume we speak of, is we 

vears out, at two thousand guineas; and it was added, thatthey known. Mr. Price left Drury-lane a ruined man, and Mr 
Charles Kemble has lately given up Covent-garden, after very 


then refused one thousand guineas for the copyright To Mr 
heavy losses The comedy of * Procrastination and the 


Payne they had not, as we have also read in a London paper 
the grace to send even a copy of the publication. His name was, farce of * Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook at the 


not inserted in it till after it had gone through several editions. Haymarket, the interlude of the “ Lance rs,” the opera of the 
and the play of the Spanish Husband 


Nor was any extra consideration ever offered to him from “ Tyrolese Peasant, 
Covent-garden after the great run of the opera. The very pub- | at Drury-lane, and the one act comedy of ‘ Woman's Revenge 


lisher of the copyright, who was to have paid an extra five and ] 





which had the most brilliant rece puion last season at the theatre 


twenty pounds for it, in the event of its being per formed twenty managed by Madame Vestris, are the principal dramas by Mr 
. me, which have appeared since the illness of which we have 


nights dec lined doing so because, al hough not applied to be fore P 
ken. Other works, of various kinds, have been ascribed to 





the fiftieth night, the twentieth had not come within the first 
season, owing to the lateness of its production. Some mutila- him; and he has in the interim prepared several plays in addi 
tion to these, Which still remaim in manuscript. The wretched 
state of theatru al affairs in England, however, whiel 
getung Worse instead of better, at length convinced 


7 





tions were mide in the dialogue and words of this piece by the 
actors, and a few lines introduced by one of them from another 
play, for which Mr. Payne was attacked for plagiarism, though yearly get \ him 
the introduction was made while he was out of the country; that his favorite project of never returning to America till he 
yet no one had the honesty to rise in his defence. ‘The public, could bring back fame and fortune was futile; and yielding to 
however, did him ample justice for the meagre recompense of, the yearning for his native country, and for the sight of th 
thirty pounds from the establishment that brought it out. Scarcely friends of his youth, from whom he had solong been parted, Mr 
a week has passed in London without Clari at some theatre. | Payne resolved, even without the advantages he had hoped to 
Scarcely cana walk be taken in England without hearing “ Sweet , bring, once more to see America; and listened to the earnest in 
Home” in the roads or in the street. It has even been quoted in . vitations of his family and friends. And we are glad he has 
sermons; and sung, with sl for America opens her arms to her returning children 
worship. It is the favorite song of the exiles from England 
throughout the world; and may be heard not only in the domestic | with the 
retreat, but at the head of regiments in Malta, in Caleutta, in. such cherishing 
Canada, anda recent traveler names it as having greeted him in The details into whir h we hare entere 1 so distinctly, explain 
the depths of Africa! the accidents which brought Mr. Payne forward as a writer for 
The next great success of Mr. Payne was with the comedy of the s 
Charles the Second This was sold to Covent-garden tor fifty dictation of manager 
others, that we conceive it is entirely supertiuous to enter into any 


1 seemed 














ht alterations, in places of public done so 
heedless of their fortunes abroad, and it may be, cherishes them 





ereater tenderness the more they need the comfort of 


tage, and how entirely he has always wrought ander the 
s and pressing ne¢ sities of his own anc 


pounds, being one hundred and fifty less than the usual recom : 
pense for a farce. But the writer was pressed for money, and vindication of him from the charges of his detractors, either 
perhaps the manager for means. Mr. Charles Kemble was | England or America, for want of origimality We do not know 


‘ 


the Charles, and never was there a finer or more successful per-| that he has ever prote 





ssed to be original; and, therefore, we 





formance. We have seen it stated of this play thet “the late | think it Is rather begging thie que ste u W hen he ts att for 
king George the fourth commanded it tobe acted before him, and | not being more than he professes We find, howevir the 
even departed from the etiquet on those occasions, by visiting plays he has produ ed, When they have been taken fror wr 


Covent-garden, to which it belonged, instead of Drury-lane, ) sources, have always been sufficicntly varied to have excused 
which is the only real ‘ royal theatre,’ and whos: performers are ‘larger claim than has ever been made for them on his account by 
the only ones distinguished by the title of ‘his majesty’s servants;’ | his best friends We find that wherever Ire has brought out a play 
hence, until the occasion in question, it uniformly took the prece- | from the 
The journalists remarked at | an immediate opposition version at Une rival theatre, Whether his 


appeared at Covent garden or Drury-lane, that the rival play h 





French, although sO many instances have occurred ol 


dence, as it has done ever since.” 
the time, that king George laughed with great heartiness, and 
seemed highly to relish the hits which the audience apphiedtohim; | been withdrawn, and Mr. Payne's has remaied upon the re 
but was so much diverted at Lady Clara’s remark, in answer to | and become a stock prees This was remarkably the case with 
his reply to her inquiry as to how he had passed the night, when Thérese, which ts ac ted from Mr. Payne’s version on both t 
she says,“ Your majesty should leave these midnightlaborstoyour | stages which at first atte ypted to crush nbya versic f thei 
ministers,” that he threw himself back in his chair, exclaiming own—those of Govent-garden and the Cobourg. With the play 
to the nobleman in attendance, “Old Bags! Old Bags!” (the cant. of Accusation, the same case happened. Though Mr. Kenney 
name for the then lord chancellor Eldon, ) and it was some time be- | one of the best living authors, was teed to oppose 
fore the laughter permitted the performance to proceed. It was | in Accusatiot Mr. Kenney himself concurred with the 7 

in this piece, too, that the celebrated Fawcett, whose performance | and the papers, and confessed lis younger rival the better 
of Copp was so inimitable, took his leave of the stage. The | soldier, in this particular instance, of th two Mr. Poole who 
tragedy of Richelicu followed Charles the Second; but the cham-!/ also wrote for Drury-lane a version of the Two Galley Slaves 
berlain interfered—in reality on account of the Richelieu family,) to oppose that of Mr. Payne at Covent-garden, failed in | 











the representative of which was the French minister, though os- | while Mr. Payne's succeeded. Other tistances might be inee 
tensibly on the score of its pretended immorality. But, on the) but these are enough. Of versions from the French, it should be 


name being changed, and certain mutilations consented to, it was‘ observed, en passant, that the reason why they have exo ed 
} 


allowed to appear. As might have been expected, however, the ‘the London stage is not well understood in America. Th 
strong arm of power being against it, it had the abuse of the | theatres of London may act any sy Tn t 
papers, and was caballed against in the theatre, and after five, of Paris have a theatre set apart tor each particular ecies of 
nights’ performance was discontinued. drama, of which new specimens must continually be produce 
After this, Mr. Payne was appliedto by the Covent-garden man- | andeach brings out its own, of course, In the greatest perfect 

agers to make an adaptation of the opera of the Dame Blanche, and pays for it, the best price For many years there w new 

which was then extremely popular in Paris. He went over to ‘ter mart in London for the numerous novelties of these various 
London, to settle the terms, and complete the work. This he so) theatres, but the two great houses of Drury-lane and Covent 
did as to preserve every note of the original music, with equiva-' garden. [fa hit appe ired in Paris, it Was important to each net 
lents for every particular word in which it was conveyed in!/to be anticipated by the other; and the immense advant f 
French. It was a herculean and a thankless task, because all ‘the immediate transfer of a Parisian novelty, rendered it of the 
rhythm must be sacrificed in such a transfusion, whichis morediffi- | first consequence to seize upon it, and be earliest in the 
cult from French to English than between any other two lan- | field Hence, the greatest recommendation to a picee was 
guages; so much so, indeed, that all who had been applied to | that it was the first English version of the last French suces 

before him to execute the task had refused. Sir George Smart . From the necessity of dispatch, all original works not likely 


and Mr. Faweett called on Mr. Payne, after his manuscript first | to create the same sortof competition, were invariably posty 


y specs ot drat 





















begged Mr. Payne to excuse lim, and hoped he would come to 
see lis play, and trusted he would not be dissatisfied with the 
performance! Unfortunately, the necessity of having original 
plays, has ouly appeared when the two theatres are without the 
means of paying for them. We do not know what the state of 
the London stage may prove at the close of the present season; 
but when Mr. ¢ irles Komble and Mr. Wallack left London, 
we have reason tu believe they lett itin a state as wi promising 
to the author as to the actor 

But notwithstanding the acrimony with which Mr. Payne has 














been attacked both as an Amer n and as an author by some of 
the erttice in England e has never, we believe, been more 
harshly used than therrown authors,—and full and impartial jus- 
tice has alway :aw dito him by the most respectable por- 
tion of the pre Tr reely With an exception, by the public 
No theatrical writer os better spoken of or more univer ally known 
on the other side « e Avanti Upon the subject of his mode 
of adant ry ys, a La i) monthivy reviewer remarked when 
speaking some year of his version of Accusation: “ Those 
who are i ust ite the requisitions of a metropolitan slige, 
can have but little i oft ire of labor which falls tothe lot 
of its literary counts tors. ‘The author of an original play, has 
no doubt, a suflicu wed claim on puble praise ul no 
estimate seems to have been formed of the werits or of the diffi 
culties of tr: te 1 aurvre of the foreign stage to 
ourown. The facility of transiat French scems to put this 
operation in the power of every aspirant, and where all may 
gather the im it is not unnatural that the wreath should be 
litthe worth the wearing But in full contradiction to this eury 
fame, may be placed that of the able adapter, who, coming 
to his work with a perfect knowledge of the demands of his na- 
tional theatre, lays upon humself the tusk of moulding the ineon- 
vruous and the tore of imvigorating the fecble ond dsparit 
" the dull, mite the ‘ty Linterest that attract the testes of 
by nd. The pra er, it over this there is thrown the 
\ hue of genius, the understanding raised and charmed 
by | es unsought for bw the on nal author Mr. Payne, a 
writer ready knewn to the puble by ome excellent produ 
tions, 1 inthe presenti nee ‘ ed his titerary distinction 
In transtat t] | r piece of DAY de, he has had all 
the dithecultic ot tras ition to encounter, and has over- 
come tl rwit i rski His arrangement of the seene is 
admirably theat his additions happy, and his language of a 
rank ent \ vi ‘ iv? a ve of transiation; itis 
it once f ea refined, expressive, and elegant. An ably 
written preface, whose brevity, we regret, detai!s the history of 
the play Phe preface is then quoted, and after an account of 
the fable and remarks on it, the eritie proceeds to compare Mr 
Payne's version with that of Mr. Kenney praises our coun- 
trvo for hav the modesty to say, in his ttlepage, * from 
i" i 7 an avowal withhe d by his com- 
petitor, who tak to mself the credit of entire originality 

d then cone \ remarking, “we wish to see Mr. Payne 
better employed than mn trat ng even such preees as Accusa- 
tion. The style and the terations are such as to prove him 
worthy of some ! etter. An original effort would put our 
prediction tothe test, and eive him a rank infinitely beyond any 
he « by tu ¥ clinging to French models and though 
wer tadmut his title to the first rank amone translators. we 


should prefer seeing him aspire toa loftuer and more difficult dis- 
tinct With rd te the attacks on Brutus, the origin has 
been sulhciently expiained Th y were made with a view of 
destroying the hopes of Mr. Payne, for party purposes. Even 
at the time, one of the first critics of the day observed upon the 

ject Let Mr. Payne take no heed of this unmanly opposi- 


tion. The public well know thata thou and plagiarisms could not 
makeupa play ikethis.” Though it was thougltso easy, from the 
light wavy inwhich Payne imputed arrangement of Brutus was 
peken of, te fran play from existing materials; yet an elder 


nd arrival author, Mr. Beasley, failed in it. He instantly re 
produced a work by Holerofi, under a new name.and with some 
tions. at Covent rden. The press praised him, though 


the act Was one rea y deserving the reprehension gratuitously be- 
stowed ou the other; nevertheless, he failed. The play brought 
out by Mr. Be ey, as the Steward, had always had success 
‘ has the Deserted D hter The subject was not obsolete. 
Such aplav was not want to the stage. Nor was more done 
withitthan the mere falsification of another writer: the substi- 


tution of a bad piece for a good one, by which, it is said, Mr. 
Beaz'ey's failure brought him about one hundred and thirty pounds 
more than was gained by Mr. Payne sucecss The acknow- 


edgment, however, of what our countryman has merited, though 





went in. to sav, whatever might be the result, his duty had been | whenever a foreign novelty appeared, sanctioned by a foreign) long inter tulin En nd, has now become pretty unanimous; 
done, and gallantly. But stage difficulties now arose. Miss Paton, , triumph; and he who could prepare such, best and quickest, w wud “wh vs a late paper, “the lord chancellor Brougham, 
at the last moment, gave up her part, because she thought she | the st patronised by the managers. ‘These importations, , asked, in adiseussion cor ng the patents some time ago, who 
had not such opportunities with it as Madame Vestris in George |nerally, indeed, succeeded each other so rapidly, that nothing | in the preseat day had produced plays, which might be considered 
Brow 1, the counte rpart A paper war ensue d, and partic Ss were altoge ther native could gain attention, In short, the market for! as established mi deservir to be so, the name of Mr Howard 
the consequence. The piece was imperfectly done, but well re- i plays in England, was something like that for booksin America; || Payne was one of the first quoted in the high court of chancery 
eeived, and announced amid loud cheers for repetition, contrary we have so many from London, and those so good, that the) and seve of works were enumerated as among the stock 
to the usual mode, by Madame Vestris herself. It ran about: presses of our publishers are kept too entirely employed in anti- | drama of | nid 
twenty nichts, but was written down by the papers. and ted |< competition, to attend much to originality. Of late.!] Inreviewing what we have written, we find it sufficiently ob- 
flown by inadequate performers. With us in New-York it has »many new theatres have sprung up in London, and | views from the context that neither in America norin England has 
been more fortunate these theatres have gone on so daringly, that every thing to! the path of tl ect of our biegraphy led himover roses. His 
During this visit to London, Mr. Payne established a critical’ which a foreign origin can be ascribed, is made at once so com-|i high fortunes have | brief and fitful—his struggles steady 


paper, entitled the Oper iss. The fatigue of attending exclu-) mon, that the managers of the large houses are resigning the 
sively to such a work, « 


way in which he was 





annoyances and vexations from the, trafic in Parisian novelties, to the humble rivals whose doors 
andthe good effect of 





1, but in vain, to cle 





d about other theatrical and literary | they first atten i 








and severe It m t 
look at how strangely, even with all his theatrical sucecse, eventa 
have repelled him from the stage. Perhaps he may hereafter be 





| cnmous matter for speculation, to 


enterprises, threw him into an illness, during which his life was) th s inundation of minor houses has be a necessity of turning ateful for those impediments which he thoueht hardships at 
twice despaired of. The Opera Glass, of course, was compelled) to original wriung But even original plavs are sometimy the time It must be owned, however, that when bea peared on 
to be forsaken All communication with him upon business, of udopted by the minor managers, under the pretence of their being! the stage in Amer thentr ls were less sanctioned than they 





anv description. w i rdicted Mr Stephe n Price. who ma-! French When Mr. Payne saw his opera of Clari announ ed] 


naged at New-York when Mr. Payne first appeared, had in the | at a minor theatre in London, as a translation from the French 





Meantime taken possession of Drury-lane, and Mr. Elliston had) he wrote to the manager and explained that it was no transla- 
It does not appear that Mr. Price’ tion; that there was a ballet pantomime upon the same subjec 


t 


gone through a bankruptcy. 
altered the course he had assumed after the early dispute wit! 
Mr. Payne ; as we donot find that Drury-lane produced any 

portant piece of his during that gentleman’s career. Mr. Ellis-) tenees so as to justify the epithet © translation;” and the ma- 
ton, however, having taken the Surrey Theatre, offered him the nager answere 
Manacement; but the conditions did not suit him: and from. Payne's, but it ¥ 
some difficulty he had in obtaining payment from Mr. Elliston| evade the law, by assuming that works were translated, and this| 





t 
! eil 
y varied, the toes of dancers could notsuy ply sen 





at the opera house in Paris. but that evenhad not the storys 


been essentia 








| 
| 





arule at all minor theatres to endeavor to}! 
' 


for the opening play, with which Mr. Payne supplied him, acool-! one was too valuable to him to be lostthrough any delicacy. Hell years experiment 


acimitted th 
apy ured 


I 


ire at present, and tive merit less supported; and when he ap- 


ared in Er nd it was imatime of great excitement against 


America, on account of the war, and before it got to be generally 


! t any good could come from such a nation Had he 
either country at the present period, it is probable his 
ofits here wou been more permanent, and his advance 


broad more lucrative and rapid. But he is the frst native citi- 








he knew well enough that the piece was Mr.!| zen, who, either as on actor or a dramatic writer, ever attracted 
attention aud secured a firm stand, on the other side of the ocean ; 
andeven not to have lost that attention there or here aftertwenty 


is in itself something to be proud of 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





It does not appear that Mr. Howard Payne has yet been favored 
with many opportunities for those more enduring and exclusive- 
ly original efforts which make a man’s name immortal. His 
life has been frittered away in petty struggles, and his powers 
forestalled for sudden works to meet the requisitions of the mo- 
ment, where what has been deemed expedient has always taken 
precedence of what might be considered classical. “ They who 
live to please,” says the old couplet, “ must please to live;” apd 
A person who depends upon a playhouse manager, is scarcely re- 
sponsible for the quality of hisown productions. Mr. Payne has 
yet time, however, for the highest efforts; and we trust he 1s 
come to a place which will secure him independentopportunities. 
{t only remains for us to annex such a list of his productions as 
we have been able to obtain ; which, though incomplete, we be- 
lieve includes all those which are important and best known 
to the public. Those which are taken from foreign sources 
are mostly so much mixed up with new matter of his own, that 
it would sometimes be more unjust to the foreign author to eall || 
them translations, than assuming in him to claim them as ori- 
ginals. These facts, however, may be mentioned in his favor: 
As he is the first American actor, to quote from the French re- 

marks in an earlier part of our notice “ qui ait vii sa reputation 
franchir le vaste ocean,” so is he the first Americanauthor whose 
plays have been known on the British stage, and adopted there 
as the stock pieces of the national theatres. He has certainly || 
given to England and to America, the most popular tragedy, 
(Brutus,) comedy, (Charles the Second,) melodrama, (Therése,) 
opera, (Clari,) and song (Sweet Home,) of the day in which | 
they respectively appeared; and this the liberal spirit of the “ old 
country” has unhesitatingly and handsomely acknowledged, 
without stinting its praises, even though he was known to be a 
wanderer from the new. But it is time for us to dismiss the || 
theme, and to enumerate the gery productions of Mr. Howard 
Payne; omitting only some of those which have appeared at 
minor theatres, or are yet unattempted any where i, 
Tragedy.—Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin; Virginia,or Patrician Perfidy ; | 
Oswali of Athens, Richelieu, or the Broken Heart } 
Comedy.—Charies the Second, the Merry Monarch; Procrastination ; | 
Married and Single ;* Plots at Home; Woman's Revenge; All for the Best i} 
Dramas.—Spanish Husband; Therese, the Orphan of Geneva; Norah, | 


SCRAPS AND RARITIES. 








‘THERE wasa very imposing funeral solemnity at Boston, onthe seven- 
teenth of November last, at the burialof Dr. Spurzheim. The follow- | the jast time it can be performed on account of the contemplated arrange- 
ing ode, from the pen of Dr. John Pierpont, was sung on the occasion : 


LAMENT FOR SPURZHEIM. 


Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee 
Who, that knew thee, can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken ” 
Who thine eye—thy noble frame? 
But, that golden bowl 1s broken 
'n the greatness of thy fame 
Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou shalt rest ; 
*Tis in love we bear thee thither 
To thy mourning mother’s breast— 
For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
For the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave ? 


Nature's priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 
Friend of eanal God the servant, 
Advocate of truths divine, 
Taught and charmed, as by no other, 
We have been and hoped to be, 
But while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy hght—’tis dark with thee! 
Dark with thee! no: thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love, shall give the greater 
Light than earth’s, as earth withdraws 
To thy God thy godlike spirit 
Back we give in filial trust! 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber, but we must. 





I! a paragraph in an evening paper, of Thursday, which announces that 
| selections from the Messiah will be performed, and adds the following 
| qualification : 
* We are sorry to find, however, that ithas been deemed necessary to dis- 
pense with the performance of the entire oratorio, more especially as this is 


ment of the society for other pieces.” 

| This statement, although founded on matter of fact, is nevertheless, we 
submit to the intelligent editor of the journal reterred to, unfair and bard 
upon the society, inasmuch as the Whole of the music originally written tor 
the Messiah is never performed. The same might. with equal justice, be urged 
against the performance of Othello, Romeoand Juliet, and every play thatever 
was acted, as well against every opera and every oratorio, in every lan- 

uage, that ever was sung. Omissions have been made in Tancrediin Italy, La 

= Blanche in France, and Artaxerxes in England; but such omissions 
have been always deemed beneficial to the generaleffect. In short, because 
certain pieces are omitted in the opera of Elise e Claudio, as performed in 

, New-York, would it not be highly unyust to the Italian company to acquaint 
the public that selections on/y would be performed trom that opera? the 
same, ther, will exactly apply to the late pertormance of the Messiah. It 
was our intention to have been present on Thursday evening, but despair- 
ing of arriving at the Chatham saloon in safety by any other conveyance 
than a life-boat, from the floods of rain which fell, and thinking it a 
|‘ naughty night to swim in,” we resigned the pleasures of the evening, and 
the willing task of doing them justice, to bolder and more able bands. 

\ 


On receiving a note from our correspondent, that he would be unable to 
'| attend the oratorio, we buckled on our defensive armor, and braved the 
|| tempestuous night, half expecting that the public would be of our friend's 
! way of thinking; but we were agreeably deceived in finding a large num- 
| ber of determined amateurs, and a brilliant proportion of ladies, assembled 
|| —nearly two thousand persons were supposed to be present. 
|} The vocal performers were as follow :—Miss Hughes ; Mrs. Strong, late 
|| Miss Pea: son; Miss Gould; Mr. Jones, vice Horn indisposed; Mr. Ferhman, 
| and Mr. Pearson 
| Mr. Norton was engaged as principal trumpet. The band was tolerably 
good, and admirably led by Taylor. Casclani, the excellent double bass of 
the htalian company, and Cioffi lent thew aid. The most defective part ap 
peared to us to be the two bassoons—Mr. Gardenghi and Mr. Torp. These 
gentlemen are neither of them efficient on thetr instruments. The second 
oboe aiso, from the Malian opera, was there, and we prefer his tone infinite- 
ly to that of Mr. Paggi. Mr. Jones sang, we are told, without apy rehearsal. 
| His © Comfort ye,” was admirable ; his recitative.** Thy rebuke,” chastely 
| and beautifully given ; but his lastsong, “Thou shalt break them like a pot- 
| ter’s vessel,” was hardly executed, to our thinking, with so much effect as on 
|| former occasions. Miss Hughes excelled most in ‘1 know that my Redeem. 
| er liveth,” and the song, “He was despised,” for it seems she relieved Mr 
Pearson, the alto of the evening, from that song, for which we felt really 
obliged to her. The former song she concluded with a very effective ca- 


The following has all the wild sweetness of the Scottish highlands., dence. The recitative, * There were shepherds abiding yn the flelds,” 1s 


too high for her soiree, which ts a rich mezza-soprane ; some call it contra 


the Girl of Erin; Adeline, or Seduction; The Two Galley Slaves; The We have seen it for some time flying about among the newspapers, and it) and the song, * Rejoice greatly,” has a set of difficult divisions which 
Rival Monarchs; Paoli; Solitary of Mount Savage; Ali Pacha; The In-| have admired it without knowing who the author was, or in what jour-) require all the activity—we believe itis termed by Italians agilita—of a full 
separables; Maid and Magpie; Accusation; The Guilty Mother; Man of) 14) j, originally appeared. ‘That from which we now take it, however— | S0pravo: this, and the recitative above mentioned, were the least pleasing 


the Black Forest; Madame Du Barri; The Festival of St. Mark ; The Bridge 


| of her efforts. Mrs. Strong has a voice of great purity and sweetness, but it 


of Kehl; The Judge and the Attorney; The Mill of the Lake; Mazeppa; | the Standard—attributes it to the author of Giordano, accompanied || jc. as we ever remember it, quite uncultivated. Miss Gonld ought to have a 


Rovido, the Neapolitan 


with the praise, that it possesses “a 


Operas.—Clari, The Maid of Milan; The White Maid; The Tyrolese || of imagery which remind the reader of Burns.” 


Peasant; Visitandines; England's Good Old Days. 
Farces —Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook; The Post Chaise; 
‘Twas l;t Mra. Sinith; Love in Humble Life; The Lancers; Grandpapa; 





THE WEE VOYAGER 
BY JAMES LAWSON 


floating in the Frith of Forth, upon a sheet af ice to the ocean. 


grace, a quiet humor, and a power || good inaster; she is worth some pains taking. At present her notes are “wood 


notes wild.” As for Pearson, he always sings as ii he hved much upon 
|' roast beef and de lightedin beer. Mr. Felrman has a fine voice, with which 
he might do a vast deal more than he does. In the early part of the evening 
le sang very sharp. The song, ‘‘ Why do the nations,” was too much tor 


) him, and he evidently mistook the author’s meaning in the cadences of ail 


where the magnificent language of the most eloquent parts of holy writ have 


Peter Smink; Not Invited. | On sering a notice in a Scotch paper, thuta vessel had discovered a hare, , bis songs. which most foreiguersdo. In sacred music, such as the Messiah, 
j 
| 
' 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 
THE DELAWARE WATER-GAP. 
Tae banks of the Delaware, from its springs to the sea, present } 
no scene more striking than the passage of the river through the |, 
mountains, at the place called the Delaware Water-Gap. It 13 |, 
situated about twenty miles from Easton, in Pennsylvanis. A), 
view has been published representing its southern extremity, || 


An’ whar’ are ye gaun, ye wee voyager, 
At e’en whan its sae late ? 

An’ whar’ are ye gaun, ye wee voyager, 
On sic an erie gate * 


Ye're sailin’ awa 1’ a frail frail bark, 
An’ nae a frien’ beside ye ; 

Ye'’re sailin’ awa i’ a cauld cauld bark, 
Without ane helm to guide ye 


Ye hae nae a mast, ye hae aac a sail, 
Nor bield frae win’ to hide ye ; 


after the river has emerged from the dark and wild defile, to flow 


through softer scenery, and spreading into a broader current, || 


lays him down |! 








To kiss those easy, curving banks of bloom. 


At this end, the Water-Gap appears simply, as its name im- || 
plies, a gap or notch in the mountain, which rises on each side to || 
a height of about sixteen hundred feet. On each side also, cor- | 
responding strata of rock are observed near the summit of the |! 
ridge, running parallel with it, in a row of precipices, for several |! 
miles, until approaching the river they incline in a direction to- 
wards its channel, and seem to refer the origin of the passage to a || 
sudden convulsion of nature, by which a portion of the mountain | 
was sunk at this point, to let through the waters of the Delaware. | 
The view now given, however, does not by any means afford an 
idea of the interior of the passage. The northern extremity, by | 
which the river enters it, is of a different character. The banks} 
are high, rugged, and steep, with masses of rich foliage, half con-, 
oealing the precipitous rocks. The stream, which above the gap!) 
ig occasionally broken by noisy rapids and little islands, imme-' 
diately upon entering the gorge of the defile, becomes deep and || 
quiet, reflecting, from a surface dark and smooth as polished |) 
ebony, the wild and constantly varying shores, which, covered |, 
with trees and shrubbery, and interspersed with rocks, rise at | 


times almost perpendicularly, till they seem to touch the very || === = : 
clouds, excluding the beams of the sun at noon-day. The traveler, |} 


following the winding course of the river through this place of per- 


one . } 
petual twilight, with the vast mountain walls hanging over his 


The lift glow'rs mirk, an’ it threatens a gale, 
Sae ill will sure betide ye 


The gloamin is cauld, and the gurly sea 
Is yapen to owertap ye ; 

The big pellocks soom, and the wild maws wing, 
Watchin’ to entrap ye 


The sun has now set i’ a blea’ blea’ cloud, 
Mirkness is comin’ on ; 

There's nae a stern i its hie hie bauk, 
Nor moon upon her throne 


The wraith o’ the storm shows her grim grim face, 
The petrel skreighs aloud : 

Sea an’ yird look sick—lift gin it wad fa’ 
For nature's fun’ral shroud 


Then whar'fore sail ye, in ye're frail frail bark, 
At sic unseemly hour? 

Come ye're ways wi’ me, (the skipper then said,) 
Frae gurly ocean's power. 

An’ his coggly punt the skipper then lanch'd 
Upon the roarin’ wave ; 

An’ stoutly he plied wi’ his stumpy oar, 
The voyager to save. 

Then, glegly he reach'd the wee timid puss, 
An’ snatch’d her frae the flood, 

An’ now, the maukie that ance sail'd the sea, 
Rins i’ the bonny green wood. 











THE FINE ARTS, 


THE ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH. 


head, and the profound and still waters gleaming at his feet, feels | 


‘been selected and admirably set to music, so as to redouble its intrinsic 
power, fine musical oratory is requisite to give due and solemn eifect to such 
| aunion of sense and sound. This is wofully broken in upon by a Duteh or 
a German accent, and in that beautiful cong, “the Trumpet shal) sound,” 
we were much annoyed by Mr. Febrman’s pronouncing the word as if it 
were spelt drompet; as also in a former song he demanded “ Why do the 
| nation’s imagine a twain thing?” Pearson likewise, we must say, gives us 
' most awful Yorkshire touches of the English language. The chorusses 
were beautiful. In the commencement of the balletujah, the band was un 
! steady; but it wore off, and the piece wassplendidly performed. In thecom- 
mencement of the chorus, “ His yoke is easy,” aslight jar also occurred, 
The chorus, “for unto us a child ws born,” struck us as a specimen of per 
fect drilling : the hght and shade were so well preserved. ‘The fine fugue in 
conclusion of the oratorio, “ Amen,” was admirably spirited and correct 
Many of the Italian company were present: among others Rappeti, their ta 
lented leader, and he appeared highly delighted with the precision and force 
of the chorusses, and the grandeur of the Composition. One of the most in 
telligent of there foreigners confessed to a triend of ours, that he bad no 
idea that there wus so much music in the country. Norton was the life and 
soul of the band—his silvery tone and his undeviating precision are remark 
able to the most unrefined ears. We think in “The trumpet shall sound,” 
that an error was committed io placing him so near Mr Fehrman ; indeed, 
he approximated to the first seats of the audience so closely, that weexpect 
ed he might ruffle some of the ladies’ head dresses, and cause c fluttering 
among the ribbons of their caps, so powerful is that north-west kind of 
blast that he has at hiscommand. Inconclusion, we returned home delight 
ed with the |performance, and proud of the society; and on the next occa 
sion, we recommend our friend B. not to stay away, even 
* Though the weather should be worse.’ 





ENGRAVING 


A colored engraving of the encampment of the National Guard of thie 
city, at New-Haven, has just been laid upon our table. It is an unpretend 
ing etfort; but gives a good idea of the scene and the regiment. 

Veir has exquisitely painted, and Smillie has as exquisitely engraved a 
view near the North river, not far from New-York. Thos interesting land 
scape will shortly embellish the Mirror; and, being upon steel, our subseri 
bers may rely upon impressions uniferin in excellence and beauty 

In tarning over the English annuals, we have been struck with the supe 
riority of the engravings, and the general mediocrity of the literary con- 
tents. The former seems to have degenerated as the latter has improved; 
as buckets in a well, ween one goes up, the other, of necessity, seems to 
go down. 

From the durin of Mr. Durand we have seen portraits of Mies Sedgwick, 
and the late Mr. Carroll, which are wrought with all the power and spirit 
of this fine artist. They are intended for the “ American Nationa! Portrait 
Gallery,” the first number of which will appear early in January 


NEW MUSIC 
We have before us several late publications. ‘The first number of the 
Musical Opera Journal, a semi-monthly publication, presents us with the 
romise of “the latest and most admired songs—ltahan, French and 


his heart mastered by the solemnity of the scene, and almostholds |, 


) 
Few institutions for the encouragement of music, deserve more success Gnslich eathencempenineats for the pianoforte, harp and guitar, and also 


his breath with awe. 


he may fancy himself for the moment in those chambers of middle 


If his mind be full of poetic recollections, || have advanced gradually and steadily in their progress, and are datly arriy 
ing atincreased perfection in the sublime branch of the art, which is their pe- 
culiar object. They carry with them the good wishes of allclasses whoare 





earth, where, by the shadowy and uncertain light, the yee, friendly tomusical performances, neludingtheadmirers of the lyrical drama, 


magician of Tasso’'s glorious epic shows to the two heroes in 


und those whose a notions forbid their indulging in its pleasures 


|) They boast of a choir of two hundred singers, among which filty ladies per 


search of Rinaldo, the mighty reservoirs in which sleep the Waters | form the soprani parts, with as much power and as correctly, as ever we 


that feed the lakes and rivers of the globe 


have heard the same number of singers in any quarter of the world. Place 
these ladies in York, Gloucester, Hereford or Salisbury cathedrals, in Eng 
~ | land, to sing thecherusses of the Messiah at the great festivals, and we wil! 


— — —_ er at - ye Lane, but never acted. Ellisten was to| undertake to say, that, for sweetness and power of voice, for correct into- 
ve been the hero, and could not play, in consequence of illness. Another |) nation and precision of time, they cannot be exceeded, as far astheir num- 


plece, with the same title, was brought out in opposition to wt at the Hay- 
market, and acted a few nights. The opposition was the subject of some 
playbiil squabbling between the Haymarket and Drury-lane 

t The plot of this piece, built upon a tale of La Fontaine, exists in various 
forms on the French and German stage ; and as it was known that the pre 
vious dramas had been consulted, a London play wright taking it for granted 


bers go. We allude, particularly, to the soprano chorus, for to them the 
praise is due; the a/ti, fenort, and bassi, if not equally brilliant, are, never 
‘theless, highly effective, and we would not give tnuch for the taste or feel- 
| ing of that individual who, on hearing the “ Hallelujah,” the “ Hailstone,” 
,and the “Horse and his Rider,” chorusses, as performed by this society, is 
j not susceptible of those sensations so eloquently described by Burney, in 


|| than the Sacred Music Society of this city. Since their incorporation, they extracts from Italian operas.” It is edited by a society of amateurs 


This work really promises well ; it is got up with great neatness, highly 
embellished, and, if maintained with equal capability throughout the 
year, the subscription of five dollars will be exceedingly well laid out 
The first number contaims “ Finche al fianco,” a tenor song m Elise ¢ 
Clandio—"Le reveal d'un beau jour,” a little byou, composed by Madame 
Malibran, and a Spanish song by Moral. The journal is issued by Mr 
Jolie, music seller, Broadway ; 
Birch has published at Bourne’s Repository, Broadway, the beautitul 
song from the White Lady—the music by Boieldieu, the words by Howard 
Payne, as sung by Jones, at the Park theatre—* Come, oh gentle lady ,” 
the French words are hkewise added. The workmanship of this song 
rivals any specimen we have ever seen of English printing. He has 
| likewise published a ballad, entitled “the Remembrance,” the poetry 01 
which 1s by Hood, and extremely pretty ; the music by an amateur, 
whose critiques on that seience are often found in our columns. Both 


the work was all translation, made what he called a new version, and very |, his narrative of the commemoration of Handel! at Westminster Abbey. Be-| these songs are wel! worthy of attention; the latter we shall take an 
| fore we proceed to speak of the performance, we wust beg leave to refer to early opportunity of presenung to our readers 


innocently copied all those parts which are o1iginal in this! 
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|| are shrewd, too. They find out pretenders with a readiness which I Tribute to the memory of Walter Scott.—From the requests and repre- 
| Sometimes startles the moustachoed “ moi,” * the’ fashion- | sentations of numerous fnends and readers, we have been induced to 
monger” of St. James’s Place. But it is not only to the world of London believe that the biographical sketch, concluded in the present unapres- 
that their intuition seems limited. Numbers of them have equally accu- sion, will prove more acceptable than any other kind of matter; and we 
rate notions of Paris, and every thing worth knowing in it; and many have, therefore, freely occupied these columns with it to the exclu 
; Can talk with the people from less familiar places, as if they had actually sion of the usual variety. We cannot, however, delay uniting with 


been there, and all without parade ; without so much considering what | our fellow-citizens in a wish to see some fitting tribute paid to th 








Ladies in general, and American Ladies in particular —We take it to be | they know as how much less they know than they might have learned, | memory of Sir Waiter Scorr. It is out of our usual course to copy 
a settled point for many an age that the women of all countries are bet- | T than others of their sex are acquainted with. This is one great ad- | the proceedings of public meetings ; but the following, from the unequal 


ter than the men. Even among the wildest barbarians, the traveler, | vantage arising from an unreserved commercial intercourse with al! na- 


led literary ment of the illustrious individual to whom they refer, come 


when hunted and tortured, has found comforters and protectors among “ons, and from the cheapness of books from the press of England, which, so peculiarly within the province of a literary journal, and are so worthy 
women. They have not been frighted from the impulses of their gentle | €nabling every one to read the best and newest, renders it necessary for of preservation, that we could not suffer them to pass away with the 


natures by an unknown color upon the skin; it was enough for them that | those in inferior classes to possess themselves of superior acquirements. fleeting records of the tumes 
The women of America are accomplished ; they are expert in all the Without congratulating our esteemed friend and correspondent, James 


the stamp of the common Creator of all was upon the brow, and their 


It would be unjust to close this paragraph 


quick apprehension has at once discerned the relationship which pride | embellishments of life ; but they do not seem to live for their accomplish- Lawson, Esq. on the enviable distinction of having been not merely the 
or prejudice or jealousy has hidden from their less ethereal compa-| ments. Though they can play and sing and dance and draw and chatter | first to propose, but the foremost to execute the plan which had only te 
nions. It was this that won the praise of Ledyard and of Park, whose French and Italian as well as any women, they direct a more than equal be named to enlist the most cordial and universal concurrence 


touching anecdotes of their kindness to them when wayfarers in the stern | attention to the more solid virtues and acquirements. While they give 
wilderness where every step exposed them to hideous massacre, tell the , due care to all which can make them winning, they give their deepest at- 
story of the comforting tenderness of woman’s heart more eloquently | tention to the qualities for which the vicar of Wakefield chose his wife, 
than all the rhymes that were ever written upon the Chloes and Phil- those “ which wear well.” The fortunes of America are more liable to 
lises of any age or nation “since the first poet lisp’d.” As for ourselves, fluctuations than those of other countries ; the prosperity of to-day is not 


PUBLIC MEETING 


At a numerous meeting of the citizens of New-York, held in pureu 
ance of acall through the public papers, at the Merchants’ Exchange 
on Monday, the nineteenth of November, 1832—on motion of John Duer, 
Esq. David Hadden, Esq. president of the St. Andrew's Society, was 


what in the world could we do without the inestimable sex? We are, always a guarantee against the chances of to-morrow ; and, however Called to preside, and on motion of Charles King, — the Hon. William 
H 


absolutely old bachelors for the mere love of them. We see somany to highly born a woman of America may be, she is generally educated with 
admire, and so much to admire in all of them, that the very multiplicity reference to the possible adversity of her husband. 

of attractions would keep us single, even were we not sufficiently con- 
scious of our own demerits to lose all hope of ever pleading success- | the best wife, the touching graces of England, or the considerate, the in- 


Duer, president of Columtia College, and Cornelius W. Lawrence 
Esq. were elected vice-presidents 


On motion, by Charlies F. Hoffman, Esq. James Lawson and Prosper 


So, we conclude, without pronouncing as to which would produce | M. Wetmore were appointed secretaries 


The following preamble and resolutions were presented, with some 


fully for the least of such perfections. And yet even we, in churlish | nocent, the intellectual, the devoted amiableness of America ; for, if we | @PPropriate remarks, by the Rey. Dr. Wainwright, and unanimously 


loneliness, as we are forced to live, can do nothing without the women. _ were to dwell long upon the latter, we might be disposed to make short = 


We can know nothing of what is going to happen next door, or in the work of the question, by expressing an opinion to one of the fair ones of 


ted 
he ciazens of New-York have assembled to express thear deep and 
unfeigned regret at the death of Sir Walter Scott. They feel that ne 


house opposite, or how many people went to the party there yesterday, the west by the offer of ‘a plain gold ring ;’ which, lest we should be eulogy of theirs can exalt the fame of him who has won the proud dis 


without asking old Mrs. Wilkins: it is only from the least juvenile of the | driven to despair, we think it would be best for us to avoid, and so save 
ter Miss Tomkinses that we would ever find out who were on the eve | our happiness to dream upon. 
: PF Pe 
of changing single blessedness for double. Then, when we come in past | etunisinal inetit The agneeran 
, s : | Municipal institutions.—There are points of great interest in the city 
our time to dress for a party, and find, just in the heat of our hurry, that jlof New-York which are scarcely known to many of its inhabitants, but 
one pearl button has, most thoughtlessly, been washed away by the laun- |, which especially mark the depth of its real character. From time to tine 
dress, how are we to hope for relief from this miserable perplexity, if we | W® shall follow up a purpose, in which we have now and then indulged, and 
° 4a diet ys | impress upon our readers the best yes we hav : 7 
have no aunt, or other considerate petticoat, to extricate us from a dang- | eaves that we live in such pe Senn hope ty A 5 “mma ee 
ling wristband’ But we are really getting too eloquent. We must not ) 
ine sight of the point for which we started. We have been led into bea ced of the city am geen for educating the less affluent, from the 
these general reflections upon the ladies of all nations, by a desire to say i cashes saeak te dun tan eh oem ce ieee pom the wrt ten ‘o 
something about those of our own. To this desire we have been prompted | deed, so complete and so effectual are the modes of teaching in these esta. 
by some passages in Mirabeau’s “ Letters from England,” in which he beneath eat weed = ee ~ ae a thought they could do no 
. : ms : er 8 pice to theire u renthan to pay tor the privilege of bringing then 
speaks of the women of France and England ; but not a word about up under the same roof with the poor. The truth of this “drei wen 
those of Ameneca. Poor fellow! he did not know them' Here is what a — to us on Friday, the twenty-third of November, We had 
| the pleasure of accompanying a party who were invited ty join the common 
he writes }; council in escorting the Honorable w C. Rives, our late miiniste rte Prenee. 


|| in one of the inspections of our municipal institutions, to which the corpo 





THE FRENCH WOMAN 


tinction ef being compared with the brightest ornaments of past ages 
The writings of Sir Walter Scott have delighted and instructed almost 
every nation of the earth. The vigor of his mind amd the excellence ot 
hus life have added to the intellectual and moral wealth of the world 
The dwellers in his own mountaim-land, and they who tread our far-<dis 
tant peaceful shores, may well emulate each other in offering a tribute t 
his memory—for, his fame is a legacy to man 

The citizens of New-York, revering the beautiful simplicity and is 


There are arrangements, under the guidance of, and supported by, the tegrity of Sir Walter Scott's character, appreciating the elegence and 


value of his writings ; and deploring his death, in common with the 
friends of literature throughout the world, desire to evince thei admire 
tion of his genius, and their respect forhus memory. Therefore be ut 

Resolved—That while they yield to the people of Scotland the pride ot 
local associations, for, that the land of their nativity was also’the birth 
place of the author of Marmion and Waverley, they claim to share equally 
in their veneration for the purty of character and splendor of geniu« 
which distinguished the * Minstrel of the North.” 

Resoleed—That we tender with heartfelt sincerity the expression of 


“ When a French lady comes into a room the first thing that strikes you | ration, in their anxiety to do honor to this distinguished visitor, invited our sorrow and sympathy to the relatives and friends of the deceased 


his attention. We had a still further pleasure in this excursion. We saw 
{the delight with which this intelligent gentleman, who is so recently from 
{both the great emporiums of Interature and education on the other side of 


is, that she walks better, has her head and feet better dressed, her clothes 
better fancied and better put on than any woman you have ever seen 


for their irreparable loss 
The following resolutions, introduced by John Duer, Esq, who sup 


“ When she talks, she 1s the art of pleasing personified. Her eyes, | :ne atiantic, hailed the improvements which have imumearutably increased , ported them in an able and eloquent address, were unanunously adopted 


her lips, her words, her gestures, are all prepossessing. Her language is | jis facilities in our own. 
the language of amiableness—her accents are the accents of grace—she After calling, under the especial guidance of Colonel Murray, and other 
embellishes a trifle—interests upon nothing—she softews a contradic- | aldermen, at the African Free-schoo! in Mulberry-street, where great satis- 
tion—she takes off the insipidness of a compliment by turning it ele- | ‘action was expressed at the progress of a race who are beginning to receive 
gantly—and when she has a mind, she sharpens and polishes the point of , mt ot ype tay ohn ee en eres uy 6 et rly 
. § ’ + Pe e ey 4 ” P 

an epigram better than all the women in the world. F j}under the direction of Mr Hart, and the girl’s under that of Mise Met‘or- 
“ Her eyes sparkle with spirit—the most delightful salles flash from || mick. The exercises, although the visit was a sudden one, for whieh no pre 
her fancy—in telling a story she is inimitable—the motions of her body, || paration could be made, were most gratifying. It was indeed a noble sight 
and the accents of her tongue, are equally genteel and easy—an equable | to see three hundred and twenty-live male, and one hundred and forty fe 
flow of sprightliness keeps her constantly good-humored and cheerful, || male children, who, though generally deprived of the advantages of wealth, 
and the only objects of her life are to please and to be pleased | meh Lede era tm temiee = = —_ with “a of , ay he 
a . aad 2 4 } 4 ‘s oro ny deservin a he blene g 
“Her vivacity may sometimes approach to folly—but perhaps it is of the exercises of the mindand the me sie ome tents ah ally cdi m4 a 
not in her moments of folly that she 1s least interesting and agreeable. from lively to severe” by first repeating a difficult lesson, aud then Sass 
English women have many points of superiority over the French—the |) ap their arms, clapping their hands in merry concert, and marching and 
French are superior to them in many others. Here I shall only say, | counter-marching, like little well-disciplined soldiers, till they got back again 
there is a particular idea, in which no woman in the world can compare || to their places and their studies, refreshed for a vew exercise—save a variety 

with a French woman—it is in the power of intellectual irmtation. She _ 
will draw wit from a fool. She strikes with such address the chords of school examinations we have ever seen. Some really extraordinary and 
~ ‘ e beautiful testimonials of the dexterity of the young students in works of 
self-love, that she gives unexpected v igor and agility to fancy, and elec- | fancy and of mechanism, and collections by themselves of coins and cur: 
trifies a body that appeared non-electric. osities, deposited in the common stock, stood at one end of the room, and 
ENGLISH WOMEN. | afforded most agreeable evidence that there was nothing in the new course 
‘of instruction, as there certainly used to be in the old, to create for the oe- 








Resolved—That a committee of fifteen be appomted, with power to 
increase their number, whose duty it shall be to receive subseriptions in 
aid of the fund, proposed to be appropriated as a tribute to the memory 
of Sir Walter Scott, and that no subsenption shall exceed ten dollars 

Resolved—That the funds to be raised by the committee under the 
preceding resolution be applied by them, in their discretion, to the eres 
tion of a monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott un this city, or 
if it shall be found advisable, to be paid over to the corresponding com 
mittee for transmission to Edinburgh 

The first proposition, contemplated in the first resolution, was, that 
the money to be collected by the committee should be appropriated to 
wards discharging the debts with which the estate of the La Was 
supposed to be encumbered, and to preserving Abbotsford for his farnils 
and descendants. But it being understood from the intelhgence received 
from England yesterday, that the encumbrance was not so large ar had 


j,and vivacity to the scene, which raised it far above the most interesting been represented, and that the necessa funds would be raised abroad 


it was moved by Mr. Duer, and seconded with some eloquent remarks by - 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, that the committee should be vested with dis 
cretionary power to apply the money which might be subsenbed to the 
erection of amonument to Sir Walter Scotti this city. The reverend 
gentleman observed that the name of Walter Scott was as much the pro 


“I have mentioned here the women of England, and I have done cupations of the hours of school a disgust, to prevent their being followed | perty of Americans as of his own countrymen. His works had been 


wrong. I did not intend it when I began the letter. They came into my | up in the hours of recreation. The same remark may be applied to the fe 
mind as the only women in the world worthy of being compared cub male department, under the charge of Miss McCormick; and in the signal 


| McCormick should be remembered 


read here by all classes and conditions of people, im the crowded city 
and in the solitary log hut. He considered that it would be highly pro 


In this the meeting concurred 


those of France. I shall ngt presume to determine whether, in the im- || praise we are bound to accord to Mr. Hart, we are glad to say that Miss | eee and congenial to the feelings of our citizens to place in this metropo 


portant article of beauty, form and color are to be preferred to expres- Seas aaah: dbverhindl tod to onne e batelitetiiek sini aiianidiils Aiibimiaiiaiin 
sion and grace ; or whether grace and expression are to be considered || yjrg Peet, is without any exception, one of the most agreeable places to 
preferable to complexion and shape. I shall not examine whether the | visit. even as a matter of mere cnriosity, that we have yet seen. There are 
piquant of France 1s to be thought superior to the touchant of England; | infants in it of from two years upwards, who lisp answers to every question 
or whether deep sensibility deserves to be preferred to animation and | upon their little studies, with a precision and accuracy which prove that 
wit. So important a subject requires a volume. I shall give atrait. If) they reason as wellas remember ; and the mingling of singing and gesture, 
a goddess could be supposed to be formed, compounded of Juno and with the exercises of the elder infants, especially their musical mathematics 
Minerva, that goddess would be the emblem of the women of this where they define te Ggures in chorus, and describe them in action, had all 
country (England.) Venus, as she 1s, with all her amiableness and im- gy meres oft ays with on insovest Sor Sevens. 
aged ’ — : On leaving two of these schools, Alderman Marray, with much eloquence, 
perfections, may stand, justly enough, for an emblem of French women. | expressed the feeling of the party upon the occasion, and explained to the 
I have deceded the question without intending it, for Lhave given the pre- | pupils the standing of the visitor he introduced. The children seemed struck 
ference to the women of England with the attention, and it wasa happy thought to make them understand in 
“One point I had forgotten ; and it is a material one. It is notto be | What high minds their pursuits excited interest, and that even the most ex 
disputed on; for what I am going to write is the opinion and sentiment alted persons, who had witnessed the institutions of the most educated 
of the universe—the English women are the best R. wes ler heaven lands, looked upon the regulations of theire with deep respect and upon 
anivert =ne . : ne Hess Wives under hraver their progress with applause. We donot know what effect such encourage- 
and shame be on the men who make them bad husbands ments may not produce in an assembly which may contain the embryo of 
Now. ladies, listen to what we have to add about future greatness in every department of science and literature. Alderman 
Barnes followed the colone! in an appropris% address to another of the 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN schouls; and the Honorable Mr. Rives, at the nfant school, could no longer 
When an American kiady comes into a room, the first wish she ex- eee Se eof his delight, which he conveyed with much anima 
cites is, that she will remain there as long as we do, because she has || The tour was ended at the House of Refuge, where juvenile delinquents, 
something better than her clothes to recommend her; and we take care | instead of being branded fortheir guilt and desperate acts, are weaned from 


2 . vice and won to better courses by careful instruction and habits of industry 
Mev s rile we ¢ ay, ys us 80% rable ; 
never to sir while we can stay, her company is usually age able. The unreproaching complexion of all the arrangements, which renders it so 
If the spirit and intelligence of an American woman's conversation | paternal in its character and so improving in its results, excited the especial 
allows us to think at all about her dress, we find it graceful and modest; ®4miration of the eminent guest, who repeated the praises which he had 
’ “" = 7 | heard bestowed on it by Mesers. Beaumont and Tocqueville, the two com- 
perhaps more French than English, bat a combination of the two, rather |! missioners deputed by the French government, for the purpose of examin 
leaning to the auriness and gaiety of the French Hing the details of an mstitution, so highly appreciated in other countries, 


The American woman is well read. There are few women in| While itis but imperfectly valued inour own. We must not dismiss it with 
Ame sho « t »f. } with the c i out especially noticing the peculiar recommendations it possesses. There 
SiS Sine a0 Os ae ve Current literature of the day | is no establishmeut of any sortin Which we have seen more domestic clean 


m England than the mass of those in London. A traveler will oftener be | liness and care than in this, which is so little like a prison, that one of the 
puzzled by their knowledge than their ignorance. He will wonder how | ¥'8'tors Was incredulous when assured it was so intended. After congratu 
they came by what he has been obliged to live abroad to find out. The || the name of the corporation, with a volume containing all the facts and his- | 
little wretches will sometimes even supply him with information upon | tory regarding the establishment, the Honorable Mr. Rives took leave of the 
striking points into which he never thought of looking while he was at! committee, highly gratified with the attention of the corporation, and the | 


| mode in which that attention was conveyed, through its intelligent and inde- 
the very spot where every thing regarding them was to be sought. They |) fatigable chairman, Colonel Murray. . 





| lating Mr. N.C Hart, the superintendant, who presented our ambassador in) meeting adjourned 


is some lasting tribute to his memory 

The following resolutions were offered by David Maitland, Esq. and 
unanimously adopted 

Resolved—That a committee of ten be appointed with authority to 
conduct all the correspondence growing out hese proce edings 

Resolved— That an attested copy of the pRReedings of this mecune 
be forwarded to the family of the deceased 

Resolved—That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
president, vice-presidents, and secretaries, and published in all the daily 
papers 

The meeting having ordered that the committees be appomted by the 
chaur, the following persons were named 


COMMITTEE ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Rev. Dr. Wainwe ight, John Graham, 
David = Keanedy, James Hay, 
Robert MeCoskry, Alexander Knox, 
Kobert Halliday, hn Duer, 
Jacob Harvey, George P. Morris, 
James G. King Jobn Caldwell 
Wihanm B Lawrence Francis Olmated 
Joblns Crary 





CORRESPONDING COMMITTEL 
Washington Irving, Gu’ an C. Verplanck, 
James K Paulding, David Maitland, 
William ©. Bryant, John & Crary, 
William Leggett, William M‘Leod, 
James Hoy, Charles F. Hoffinan 
On motion, by Captain David Leshe, the officers of this meeting were 
added to the committees 
On motion, by Charles King, Esq., John 1. Palmer, Esq. was unani 
mously appointed treasurer of the fund to be collecte d. On motion, the 
Davin Happen, President 
. yer 
Ww iLLtaM A I we, 6 Vice Presdents 
Cornetivs W. Lawrence, ) 





James Lawson, © Secretaries 


| Prosper M. Wetmore 5 
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2d—When the day is eying, 
And stars begin to glow, 
No cold cyes espyiag, 
Then breathe thy soft vow. 
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Oh, breathe it not a-lond: Vows we prize dear ly, 
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Fire-flles shall guide thee 3d—Vet, if it should give thee 


To that lonely spot, 
In our world of loving, 1} 


~ * oh, fly! and leave me, 
All the world forgot. ‘| No 


© prove as false as dears 
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One throb, oh! come not near § 
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Cold hearts scem cold - er, 
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But, if you love me, 
Come and share my joy, 
This heart's as pure to thee 
As diamonds from alloy. 
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